Established 1878. 


O unite in a larger fel- 
T lowship and co-opera- 
tion, such existing societies 
and liberal elements as 
are in sympathy with the 
movement toward undog- 
matic religion; to fos- 
ter and encourage the 
organization of non - sec- 
tarian churches and kin- 
dred societies on the 
basis of absolute men- 
tal liberty; to secure a 
closer and more helpful association of all these in the 
thought and work of the world under the great law and life 
of love; to develop the church of humanity, democratic in 
organization, progressive in spirit, aiming at the develop- 
ment of pure and high character, hospitable to all forms of 
thought, cherishing the spiritual traditions and experiences 
of the past, but keeping itself open to all new light and 
the higher developments of the future.—From Articles of 
Incorporation of the American Congress of Liberal Reli- 
gious Soctettes. 
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God sends his teachers into every age, 
Lo every clime and every race of men, 
With revelations fitted to their growth 
And shape of mind, nor gives the realm of truth 
Lnio the selfish rule of one sole race. 
—Lowell, 


Ir we are to take his own words, John 
Calvin Learned still lives and works with 
us; and soin this memorial number dedi- 
cated to James Edward Oliver, a teacher 
who has more recently passed from our 
Sight, we avail ourselves in the next two 
notes of the living words of Mr. Learned to 
give strength and beauty to our memorial 
to the true-hearted teacher who has fol- 
lowed him into the shadow. 


— <-> 


As though the influence a man leaves in 


the world and on society had ‘no part or lot’ 


—no connection with his personality! No. 
A man’s influence does not go beyond his 
Proper self. It is Ads influence, it is Ae, 
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wherever you findit. Itis personal wher- 
ever it testifies of the power of his mind and 
soul. Wherever his wisdom carries light, 
wherever his fidelity keeps others faithful, 
or his goodness blesses the world, there 


lives the man. 
—> 2 


ONLY as the liberal church can proclaim 
freedom tothose bound inerrors of creed 
and rite and life; only as itcan lead men out 
intothe full and joyous exercise of reason; 
only asitis quick to see and bold to declare 
the highest religious truth of the times,—a 
veritable pioneer, still, in theological 
thought,—can it minister to those who most 
need it, can it hold those drawn to it by 
professions of liberty and sincerity. 

+e > 

THE Western Sunday School Society 
holds its annual institute at Tower Hill from 
August 4th to 16th. This society, though 
small in resources and membership, has 
done some epoch-making work inits brief 
life. It was the first to issue a service book 
based on the bibles of the world and the 
natural religious instincts of humanity. Mr. 
Blake’s ‘‘Unity Services and Songs” took 
the most devout and inspiring utterances of 
the world’s literature, wherever found, and 
madea series of noble services of them. 
This society was also the first to study reli- 
gion on anatural growth of the human soul 
to be found inall times and all lands, as well 
as in Jewish history, and it planned the 
great Six Years’ Course which has now 
reached its last year, But not content with 
these achievements, it is now undertaking a 
new and still more important work, in put- 
ting forthits series of Nature Studies for the 
youngest pupils of our Sunday schools. 
We have learned so much about nature 
now thatthe safest, the most interesting and 
the most inspiring lessons in religion for 
our little ones can be drawn from that in- 


exhaustible store-house. 
oD 7 Ore 


The Power of Goodness. 


JAMES EDWARD OLIVER. 


It is the growing habit of journalists to 
assume that the proper reading for the rest- 


ing time should be drawn from the realm of 


fiction. Fancy, wit and humor are sup- 
posed to be the best remedies for tired 
brains and overstrained nerves; so pub- 
lishers weigh down the mail and express 
with what they call ‘‘light reading.’’ Picture 
and story intended to awaken passing 
emotions and to while away idle moments, 
are found in hammock and grip sack, so that 
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much rest-seeking breeds weariness from its 
Sheer inanity. Great realities are the best 
ministers of peace. High truths have a 
curative virtue. They are sedatives of 
mind. Noble thinking restores the poise 
of overstrained nerves, and high living isa 
balm to distracted hearts. The great Herder 
gave a great prescription for rest seekers, 
when, on his dying bed, he said: ‘‘Give mea 
great thought that I may refresh myself 
withit,”’ In simpler phrase Lute Taylor, one 
ofthe humbler poets, loved and lamented 
in Wisconsin, said, under the same shadow, 
‘‘Read me something, something that has got 
meat in it, something from Paul.’’ 


Indolence seldom brings reconstruction. 
Congenial activity for mind and body are 
necessary to restore strength and poise. 
Pleasure is a coy maiden and is most suc- 
cessfully wooed by indirection. Great 
weariness and still greater dreariness is 
the lot of the professional pleasure-seeker. 
The fun hunter and the fun maker is the 
burden of many a ‘‘summer resort’’ that 
otherwise would be all sanitary. The pun- 
ster with his inopportune beneficent pur- 
pose to ‘‘make things lively” unintention- 
ally mars the devotions at nature’s altar and 
becomes a blot on the holy landscape. 


Some such considerations as these have 
led us to devote our midsummer number of 
THE New Unity to an illustration of the 
higher calm which ought to be the guest of 
the vacation time. These pages are sent 
to lake shore and mountain side not in 
honor of Professor Oliver, who needs none 
of our pages, and indeed his characteristic 
modesty led his friends long to hesitate over 
the fitness of it. We seek rather to do ser- 
vice to the living than to pay formal tribute 
to thedead. We send these words out to 
the young men and women, the boys and 
girls we may find, hoping it will stimulate 
within them, not a thirst for eminence, 
which is possible to but few, but the thirst 
for excellence which is within reach of all. 
We print these love testimonies from many 
of Prof, Oliver’s associates, not because of his 
ability as a mathematician, but because in 
him the love of numbers was one with the 
love of virtue. In him the multiplication 
table wasin league with the Golden Rule, 
and the mysteries of the calculus were the 
mysteries of God. We offer these testi- 


monies as one illustration of a truth often . 


urged in these pages, that science in its 
highest reaches is always ethical and that 
the scientific man in his fullness is essen- 
tially devout. He was a non-clerical priest 
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of natural religion; the student of the divine 
order, he becomes of necessity the prophet 
of law, who again is ex officio the adminis- 
trator of justice, a judge of the supreme 
court that adjudicates the high issues of 
society, the permanent interests of the 
State. | 

These testimonies are self-interpreting 
and are but afew of the many we might have 
obtained. Many more would have been glad 
to have used this single-minded life as an 
illustration of manhood and as an appeal to 
youth. Most of the testimonies, have been 
given direct to THE New UNItTy in response 
to an invitation from the managing editor. 
We reprintthe most of Mr. Gannett’s edi- 
torial word at the time of his death for man- 
ifest fitness. A few of his own words we 
have caught. Some of them his contribu- 
tions to the pagesofthis paper. One of 
them his own interpretation of the law 
of sacrifice at a time when such an in- 
terpretation was sore needed. His words 
concerning the valiant youth who fell at 
Shiloh, many will apply at this time to his 
own life. 

The present writer desires to add his tes- 
timony to the stalwart friendship of this man 
whose acquaintance he made through and 
by Unity. He gave to it of his counse] and 
his substance. Indarkest days of stiain and 
struggle he gave to it the cheer of a seer. 
He upheld it not in the spirit of a partisan, 
but with the poise ofa philosopher. He 
was ever a consistent advocate of universal 
religion, which included sympathetic appre- 
ciation of all religions. Ever true to men- 
tal freedom, his sympathies went out tothe 
Liberal League when it stood for secular- 
ization of government, with the Western 
Unitarian Conference when it would make 
character the only test of religious fellow- 
ship, and, lastly, with the Liberal Congress 
when it sought to unite under the great 
law and life of love the various religious 
forces that seek the elevation of humanity. 


We desire to express our indebtedness to 
Mrs. Oliver and Rev. J]. M. Scott, the wife 
and the trusted pastor of our friend, through 
whose kindly offices this midsummer memo- 
rial to goodness is made possible. 


There comes to our mind the pleasant 
memories of our last Sunday at Cornell. 
Three sermons had been delivered. Good 
Prof. Oliver had directed the preachers’ 
movements, at his table he had sat,the good- 
byes had been said on the beautiful campus 
in the pale light of the moon, when a few 
moments later quick steps were heard and 
the genial heart had overtaken his guest; 
the kindly afterthought made him uneasy 
and he came to say some pleasant things of 
the discourses of the day which he feared 
he had not already spoken. 

With thisillustration of the kindly heart, 
we ask our readers to take this witness to 
the power of simple goodness as our con- 
tribution to their vacation reading, and ask 
them to pass it along to as many young men 
and women who are girding themselves for 
life’s work as may be possible. 


The New Unity, 


August I, 1895, 


Testimonials of Love and Appreciation 
from the Friends of 


JAMES EDWARD OLIVER. 
Professor of Mathematics in Cornell University. 


Born July 27, 1829. 


In Memoriam 
James Edward Oliver. 


Of such is the kingdom of God. . . . Whoevershall not 
receive the kingdom of God as a little child shall in no 
wise enter therein.—Luke XVIII., 16-17. 


A churchhas something of the grace and 
beauty of a home. Itis a fellowship in 
and search after thetruth; it is a fellowship 
of human hearts engaged upon great themes, 
thinking about great life and high duties. 
It is a heart-place. Its holiness isin its 
human faces shining forth the in-dwelling 
divine love, This is why it ought to keep 
its own memorials, as the home does. All 
these who have been a part of us and gone 
away from us, ought to have their place of 
memory in the church, their eulogy from 
the loving, generous heart, seeming, perhaps, 
to be extravagance to the indifferent heart 


.that, looking on from without, did not love, 


and so could not know as we. 

As the home, in which love dwells with 
any richness atall, has its present saint- 
hoods, pathetic with hallowedness when 
framed in the shadows of death, so should 
the church have its holy times of keeping 
memories of its holy ones; not holy in any 
sense of absolute perfection, but holy be- 
cause of the nobleness they awaken within 
us, of the high glimpses of ideal humanity 
sometimes vouchsafed unto us through 
them. 

For these reasons it seems fitting for our 
little church to have its own memory-hour 
for that dear man who so loved us and gave 
himself unto us through all these years. He 
was certainly a very sweet embodiment of 
modern sainthood. In associating him with 


Died March 27, 1895. 


our highest life, as leader in it, there is no 
jar, but a noble concord of fitness. This 
church was one of his heart-places, there. 
fore one of his homes. He did so much and 
was so much in making it a heart-place, 
and so a home-place, for us all! Sweet to 
us as the violets was his spirit always. 
Cheering as first bird choruses was his heart 
in genuine interest in the success of every- 
thing that was a part of our church lile. 
Hearty and kindly as a little child was his 
enthusiasm to have everything and every 
one appreciated. When some time we see 
his dear face pictured in some fitting abid- 
ing memorial to beautify and inspire the 
place of our worship, I think we all will feel 
that it isa thing in keeping with every lov- 
ing nobleness achurch ought to be. 

One thing which perhaps impressed usall 
was his childlikeness, so many of us have 
thought of this as one of his graces. Tome 
he was a perpetual illustration of what Jesus 
meant by the kingdom of heaven being child- 
like. He helps us think that there is some 
very great-meaning in Swedenborg’s celes- 
tial angels always growing younger, Just al 
everlasting beauty of childhood, and this 
because they are so wise, so good. Wisdom 
and goodness are only beautiful when they 
are one in a human character and life, just 
as the light and heat made one in the lily 
dreaming purple for the eye of Jesus. And 
this isjust the perpetual childhood which 
God’s love begetting us must mean. It is 
not the innocence ofignorance, but the 12 
nocence of wisdom,—a goodness that }§ 
achieved through much thinking and © 
periencing, our greatest love and wists 
blending to fashion it. This is only hinte 
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at in a little child, taking our hearts in its 
beauty. We must find it atits highest in 
men and women who have loved much and 
thought much and lived much. Sometimes 
we foolishly think that what we call learning 
and greatness 1S just a mass of selfish ac- 
cumulation, a gathering together ofa great 
lot of facts, unvital, ununified, and so sim. 
ply the heart’s impeding baggage. 

The man whose great learning and vast 
thought is contributor unto his being a good, 
a true, and a beautiful man, shows us the di- 
vine meaning of the world in ourselves, teaches 
us unto what the divine heart is working, 
through all the mysteries of creation, for a 
blossom and a fruit. Professor Oliver in 
mastering the highest things of his mathe- 
matics was not greater, nor in touch with 
the greater part of God’s universe, than 
when, with achild’s beautiful love in his 
heart, he sat in our socia! meetings, and so 
quickly and cheerily applauded every one 
who attempted to contribute something for 


‘the brightness of the hour, eagerly wishing 


that noone might go unappreciated. Soit is. 
that he gives richer meaning to our idea of 
childhood, helps us to realize that our own 
child-heartedness may keep always with us 
the dew and freshness of our morning. Not 
this lamentation of a sweet, broken spirit 
could he take un, but the life that lies oppo- 


site this darkness was sweetly and naturally 
his, 

“This sweet child that hath climbed upon my knee, 

This amber-haired, four-summered little maid, 

With her unconscious beauty, troubleth me, 

With her low prattle maketh me afraid. 

Ah, darling! when you cling and nestle so, 

You hurt me, though you do not hear me cry, 

Nor hear the weariness with which I sigh 

For the dear babe I killed so long ago. 

I tremble at the touch of your caress; 

I am not worthy of your innocent faith: 

I, who with whetted knives of worldliness, 

Did put my own child-heartedness to death, 

Beside whose grave I pace forevermore 

Like desolation on a shipwrecked shore. 


“Thereis no little child within me now 

To sing back to the thrushes, to leap up 

When June winds kiss me, when an apple bough 
Laughs into blossoms, or a buttercup 

Plays with the sunshine, or a violet 

Dances in the glad dew. Alas! Alas! 

The meaning of the daisies in the grass 

I have forgotten; and if my cheeks are wet, 

It is not with the blitheness of the child, 

But with the bitter sorrow of sad years. 

O, moaning life, with life unreconciled ; 

O, backward-looking thought, O pain, O tears! 
For us there is not any silvery sound 

Of rythmic wonders springing from the ground. 


‘Woe, worth the knowledge and the bookish lore 
Which makes men mummies, weighs out every grain 
Of that which was miraculous before, 

And sneers the heart down with the scoffing brain: 
Woe, worth the peering, analytic days 

That dry the tender juices in the breast, 

And put the thunders of the Lord to test, 

So that ho marvel must be, and no praise, 

Nor any God except necessity, 

What can ye give my poor starved life in lieu 

Of this dead cherub which I slew for yon! 

Take back your doubtful wisdom, and renew 

My early foolish freshness of the dunce, 

Whose simple instincts guessed the heavens at once.”’ 


Kindness seemed as native to him as 
Sweetness in the ripened grape. It.was with 
him no conventional habit of the life; speak- 
ing or doing, it was a spontaneous grace of 
the heart. It might be lacking in some of 
the external elegancies. Its charm was its 
naturalness, its perfect genuineness,as genu- 
ine as the seasons that mellow out the fruits. 
Kindness is one of the divinest things we 
know, It lies very near the great heart of 
God. It was a sublime truth, making the 
Worth of the Bible, if everything else were 
lost, when the psalmist sang of the loving- 

indness and tender mercy of God, and said 
of the Maker of us all that His mercy endur- 
eth forever. I think it is just the everlasting 
indness that makes the grasses green, the 
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flowers dreaming to their colors, the birds 
enchanting to their songs, and the little 
children become for our homes the holy 
gladnesses they are. When life is at its full, 
when every hour is joy, and every day is 
praise, we realize something of what the di- 
vine kindness is, of what it will be to live 
in it when we are at last perfected. Our 
friend and brother by his kindliness made 
God known to us, made life richer for us, 
and showed us how great life may, be, in 
those little acts of kindness which sum up 
into a divine man, which God’s own deepest 
heart must mean. We can keep many a dear 
festival of immortality to our friend,if we let 
him become to us an inspiration unto kind- 
ness, making us everywhere and always 
thoughtful for the joy of others, fearing to 
Stain our hands with the blood of any mur- 
dered joy. Nay, something more than fear 
blessing our hearts, just the creative spirit 
that passions to make joy as God must pas- 
sion to make flowers and birds and little 
children, 


And yet the true kindness is no amiable 
weakness, careless of truth, careless of 
righteousness, careless of that severity 
which often in the long run may be the only 
kindness. A man may be weakly, selfishly 


kind, giving others their way, letting them’ 


have from him whatever pleasures they may 
wish to take, simply because that makes it 
easiest for him. Itisa kind of Bohemian 
good-fellowship, and would as soon, perhaps 
sooner, loaf and laugh with you in unright- 
eousness, as be diligent and delighting with 
you in righteousness. This false idea of 
kindness confuses some people’s thought of 
God, making him either a vindictive cruelty 
or an amiable weakness, in whose universe 
it does not make any difference as to how 
you live. Itconfuses some people’s thought 
of love, making of love just a gentle emotion, 
robbing it of any manly vigor and awful 
severity. Not so is the kindness of the 
friend we think upon today. He saw God’s 
love awful in righteousness, because in 
righteousness it was most tender, most 
kind, He saw God’s love working out 
through laws which wisdom had fashioned 
for that love’s expression, —those laws not 
to be violated without hurt, and, kept, al- 
ways issuing into some great fullness of life, 
into some enrichment in joy. There was 
one thing diviner than kindness, without 
which kindness could not be truly kind, and 
that was truth, the loyalty to which was the 
life’s holiest obligation, no matter what that 
loyalty might cost. 


‘‘T could not love thee, dear, so much 
Loved I not honor more !’’ 


Truth is written into the nature of every 
flower, and so its gentleness becomes! Any 
disloyalty to that truth makes an impaired 
beauty. Truth must be written into the 
nature of eyery kindness, Any disloyalty to 
that truth makes an impaired kindness. 
When you hear the gentleness of the vireo, 
like whispered music in the trees, you know 
that its song is born of that skeleton hard- 
ness which makes vertebrate life higher than 
invertebrate. Noone was more alive to this 
fact of kindness than he unto whom we keep 
this houra memory. And so it was that for 
truth’s sake he was often the defender of un- 
popular causes. He was one of truth’s 
pioneers, searching for its large and diviner 
continents, although the cost, I doubt not, 
was many a sorrow; because those whose full 
love was precious unto him might misunder- 
stand, might misrepresent him to their love, 
and from that love’s fellowship cast him out. 
So, as underneath all the gentle growths of 
the springtime, making them possible, there 
is the solid rocky earth, so beneath all this 
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gentle kindness of our friend was there the 
solid rocky foundation of conscience bravely 
loyal tothetruth. Iam sure that we recog- 
nize that the God of the rose is the God of 
the granite also, that because he is the God 
of the granite he can be the God of therose. 
In his nature there was granite and rose, and 
the same God of loving kindness and tender 
mercy lived in them both, and made them 
not a jarring division but a_ concordant 
unity. If We may learn that kindness is 
divinest when making one with severity, 
that severity is divinest when making one 
with kindness, we shall get a little nearer to 
understanding ‘‘root, and all in all,” the 
flower in the crannied wall, and so know 
“what God and man is,’’ in all this seeming 
conflict of severity and kindness, which is 
everywhere present in the creation, and 
which so often confuses and hurts us. 


But truth to him was not a thing fixed in 
the formule of man. However it was in 
the very nature of things, it could not be 
captured by creed, it could not be perfectly 
said in church rituals; nor could bibles hold 
it. It wasa thing of life, therefore a thing 
of growth. However the past might enrich 
us with it, it was a thing of our present and 
our future. The unseen was full of it, and 
to bring it into the seen, that it may bless 
us, we must all be discoverers. Man isat 
life and growth in a living and growing 
universe; his ideas of truth must therefore 
always be growing with himself; it must have 
its new outlooks, its new statements, its ever 
unfolding enlargements. In so far as it was 
related to man’s religious nature, it wasa 
thing of life, must be known in the experi- 
ence, in its own light seen to betrue, the 
very vision making it the delighted in of 
the heart. What his early Quaker teaching 
called the ‘‘inner light’ was to him always 
an abiding conviction,—that each man must 
be his own church and priest in these mat- 
ters of the soul, that every man through his 
Own nature has access to the God of love 
and truth, that inthe realm of conscience 
the individual is supreme. His later Uni- 
tarian faith believed also in the truth of the 
inner light, but a great fearlessness widened 
his vision into what I might call a belief in 
the outer light. Not-only through his own 
nature has every man direct access to the 
God of love and truth, but to the same God 
of love andtruth there was access through 
every fact of creation, in every truth that is 
in the world apart from us, in every life that, 
outside of us, lives in the world; all true 
science being a true knowledge of God, God 
revealing himself in all his creation as a 
growing manis more and more able to un- 
derstand it A fact was as sacred as a 
church, and the truth or life that fact en- 
shrined as holy as any communion cup. To 
see a truth and delight in it, whether it be 
of the human life or that creation through 
which the human life moves, was worship 
and praise, most acceptakle to the God of 
lifeand truth. To say out this vision of the 
truth was just service, the service that helps 
God in his making of men, that helps man 
in his knowledge of God, and in the life he 
ought to be living. Truth could never be a 
contradiction of any of its parts. When 
clearest seen it must always harmonize, and 
hold inits heart nothing but a final help. 
Therefore it was that he trusted the uni- 
verse, and in that trust was ready to for- 
sake the old and imperfect visions of it for 
the new in which it was more clearly seen. 
In all his search aftertruth, in his loyalty to 
that truth when found, ae 


‘*How pure at heart and sound of head, 
With what divine affections bold!’’ 


Therefore it was that in religion he could 
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be no sectarian. While finding his own 


congenial church home, it was great enough 


to fellowship any truth, wherever found, 
any human goodness, wherever enshrined, 
or wherever busy at its deeds of service, any 
human love that spoke in any pulpit or was 
divine in any life, It was as large as human- 
ity, and believed that God everywhere had 
witnesses of himself, that all men are his 
children and none of them forsaken of their 
father, however the shadows might darken 
them from humanity’s perfect day. He 
could, with the great Greek Professor at 
Edinburgh, have heartily prayed even to the 
heathen saint Socrates, 
‘‘From creeds that men believe because 


They fear a damnatory clause, 
Good Saint, deliver us. 


* * * * * * 


Let joy and faith and love increase 
And reason rule and wrangling cease, 
Good Saint, we pray thee.’’ 

While never abating one jot of loyalty to 
our little church, while loving it with an in- 
creasing love and devotion, and because he 
so loved and was loyal toit, he gave his 
name and interest to the formation of that 
forward movement in religion, called The 
American Congress of Liberal Religious 
Societies, whose center word is humanity, 
whose circumference words are knowledge, 
justice, love, reverence. 

His religion was the religion of humanity. 
The essence of religious life as he saw it was 
just that brotherliness of the good Samari- 
tan, helping the near need, attempting heal- 
ing for the open wound, not speculating 
about God, not praying to him the idle 
prayer, but loving and serving him as we 
love and serve our brother with the wisest 
aud busiest lifewecan command. We might 
be uncertain about God; wecould not doubt 
the worth and reality of humanity, beauti- 
ful in pure women and truemen. Wecould 
not enrich God by giving unto Him nor im- 
poverish by withholding from Him; but 
faithful to our full duty, we could enrich 
man: faithless in that duty, we do impover- 
ish our brother, robbing him of some fuil- 
ness of life. Wecannot injure God but as 
we injure man; we cannot serve God but as 
we serve man; we cannot love God but as 
we love man; we cannot understand God but 
as we, in loving our brother, understand 
man. His religion, then, was the new one 
which puts man inthecenter of our concern, 
and through man finds and serves God,— 
new, and yet old as the disciple of Jesus 
who said, ‘‘If we iove not our brother 
whom we have seen, how can we love God 
whom we have not seen ?”’ 


And yet his heart was full of worship, of 
that trusting and loving reverence which in 
the universal heart has blossomed into psalm 
and prayer and ritual form and sacred sym- 
bol. Toa great, true hymn no heart more 
swiftly responded; to a loving, aspiring 
prayer, no hearf gave a tenderer heed. 
Thoughts of God were to him high and holy 
thoughts, the inspirers of noble heart and 
noble character, the helpers into great and 
good life. To any setting forth of God asa 
divine human love, as a wise tenderness 
caring for all the children of his heart, 
somehow, though beyond our sight, turn- 
ing evilinto good, and gifting all with im- 
mortality at last,—his heart leaped up asa 
child’s, when it ‘‘sings back to the thrushes, 
leaps up when June winds kiss it, or an 
apple bough laughs into blossom, or a but- 
tercup plays with the sunshine, or a violet 
dances in the glad dew,”’ or as when a child 
gives answering kisses to its mother, and 
for the very fullness of the joy, and that 
the love and joy are not full perfect, min- 
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gling with the laughter, the tears. A man 
of heart and a poet, however practical he 
might be, the spiritual in all things touched 
him deeply and gladly, and doubtless his 
prevailing mood we might truthfully have 
called worship. I think that that goodness, 
mellow like the ripened fruits, which so 
charmed all who knew him, was the result 
of his thought of the universe, of his idea of 
God, of the religiousness of his nature. His 
nature was essentially religious, spiritual, 
and that is why all his life had the charm of 
this kindness, of such beautiful unselfish- 
ness, why he so helped us, in Professor 
Corson’s favorite word, to see the ‘‘eter- 
nal.”’ 


He could not have, therefore, any but the’ 


trustful heart. James Martineau’s definition 
of trust is, ‘‘Belief in another’s goodness on 
the inspiration of your own.’”’ So it was that 
upon the inspiration of his own goodness he 
believed life essentially good, man essen- 
tially divine, and the universe some realiza- 
tion of some everlasting love. Hecould not 
believe creation a failure; he could not 
judge it as a finished work; it must be that 
the everlasting love is yet at his tasks, and 
in his finished creation will justify all his 
ways untomen. Hecould not believe that 
man was fallen from goodness and eternally 
depraved. Of man he had the faith of Jesus, 
that at the deepest centers all men are the 
children of God, that to love them and to 
trust them and to do kindness unto them 
was to call forth into their conscious beings 
and lives that dear and holy childhood, was 
to make them good and true. He was too 
large-minded, too truth-loving and fair of 
spirit to dogmatize about these great ques- 
tions. His attitude was that of trustfulness; 
and so in beautiful abundance he held him- 
self toward the whole creation, in that trust 
which Tennyson has sung for us: 
**O yet we trust that somehow good 
Will be the final goal ofill, 


To pangs of nature, sins of will, 
Defects of doubt, and taints of blood; 


That nothing walks with aimless feet; 
That not one life will be destroyed, 

Or cast as rubbish to the void, 

When God hath made his pile complete; 


That not a worm is cloven in vain; 
That not a moth with vain desire 
Is shriveled in a fruitless fire 

Or but subserves another’s gain. 


Behold we know not anything; 

I can but trust that good will fall 

At last—far off—at last to all, 

And every winter change to spring.” 


It is not admiration for his intellectual 
greatness that moves us. It is the heart 
that is touched, he was sucha realization of 
what the Christ-idea means—when embodied 
in a man and gracious in a life, such a 
beautiful incarnation of goodness, such a 
realization of those deathless qualities 
which, at its best, ourhuman nature must 
always mean, that his memory moves 
among the regions of the heart, stirring up 
noble emotions and high thoughts, increas- 
ing our love forthe beauty of goodness, 
allying itself with that spirit within us that 
we call worship, awaking within us its own 
generous trustfulness. It was the noblest 
heart within us that he first reached, that 
he fullest possessed, and will longest abide 
in. We trusted him because we loved him, 
We loved him because we trusted him; and 
so I am sure that, if we knew him out yon- 
der living beyond the shadows of death, we 
would gladly entrust to him the little chil- 
dren who have gone from us, the weak and 
sinning ones no more with us on the earth, 
certain that he would honor our trust and 
do for each and all the utmost service, lim- 
ited only by his goodness and wisdom. So 
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it is that he helps us trust that beauty ang 
goodness absolute which we call God and 
Father, out of whom our dear friend came 
in whom he lived,in whom he is experienc. 
ing this mystery we calldeath. How beay. 
tiful must God be that he imagined Profes 
sor Oliver! How, therefore, we can love 
and trust the perfect fatherhood to whom 
this dear man was child! He seemed like 
a religion and an immortality, showing yg 
the high possibilities of our own natures 
revealing to us some of the secret beauty of 
God. Itis therefore that we cannot thin, 
of him as dead, all of him ending in the 
grave’s darkness. If so we thought, we 
would fear the universe a failure, creation 
a wrong, and truth and faithfulness a dely. 
sion; though were he still with usin the 
flesh, he would forbid us any such dark cop. 
clusion. 

Such men as he, I think, help us toward 
the secret of God’s creation. The evolution 
theory tells us thatallthe lines of creation 
converge intoa man, Christianity teaches 
us that that inexpressible grace we cal] 
goodness is the idealof man, is indeed the 
deepest nature of God, the ‘‘God manifes. 
ted in the flesh,—full of grace and truth, 
and we beheld his glory, the glory asof the 
only begotten of the Father.” Professor 
Oliver religionized all learning and life into 
goodness, into Christian character, into the 
Christ-spirit. It was not what he did but 
what he was, which constituted his great- 
ness. There may be no great thing with 
which his name isto be immortally associ- 
ated. The fame of his learning may soon 
fade. Withthe passing of our generation, 
his name may inherit forgetfulness. In- 
stead of this being a cause for regret, it 
may bea cause for congratulation, if its les- 
son sinks deep into our hearts to lift into 
many a personal nobleness, as_ sunshine 
sinks into the heart of the sod to lift into 
violets. We too much associate human 
life with achievement,—how much money 
gathered together, how used? how much 
learning acquired, into what great books or 
inventions wrought? This was the great 
hurt in the world when Jesus came to it, the 
doers‘who did some unforgetable thing were 
at a premium; the be-ers ata discount. In 
consequence the faith in immortality was 
dim. The busy outward so claimed, and 
blew its wild storm-winds across, the inner 
greatness of the soul, that the still lakes of 
the spirit were made so unquiet that they 
could not reflect the skies and that dear love 
behind the skies that inthem grows so 
human. In muchthe samecondition we are 
today. The great thing with us is outer 
success, outer achievement. Our education 
works the same way, and to makea noise 
in the world seems to be theend of all ex- 
istence. 

‘‘How beautiful to see 
* * * * * * 


his clear grained human worth, 
And brave old wisdom of sincerity! 
* * 2 * . + 


His was no mountain-peak >f mind, 

Thrusting to thin air o’er our cloudy bars, 

A sea-mark now, now lost to vapors blind; 

Broad prairie, rather, genial, level-lined, 

Fruitful and friendly for all human kind, 
Yet also nigh to Heaven and loved of loftiest stars.”’ 


Right it is, to fill up our days with all 
brave and truthful doing, as opportunity 
may open about us. It is often through the 
great and deathless word or deed that wé 
best communicate ourselves to others, some 
expression of the divine love and truth bless- 
ing the world. But, after all, the spiritual 
worth of the word or deed is in the man who 
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says or does. And while itis best achieved 
ina forgetfulness of ourselves which is busy 
‘n the thought and service of others, the end 
of creation, the purpose of a life in these 
feeting earth conditions, is to attain unto 
human goodness, unto a Christ-like charac- 
ter, unto some divineness of being, even as 
the end of the summer, and all the diligences 
of the blossom, is just to make those seeds 
that will work themselves out in other rich 
blossoms as in the endless chain of exist- 
ence they fulfil themselves. In Professor 
Corson’s words: 

It was aS a man, unswervingly and spontaneously loyal 
to the good and the true, with a childlike simplicity of 
character, with a benevolent and beneficent spirit (all of 
which qualities everyone felt who came into any kind of 
relationship with him), that his influence was greatest and 
most benign. His Se¢mg was the highest form of his teach- 
ing and educating power. Whatever his method as a 
teacher, in the ordinary pedagogic sense of the word 
method, his best method was himself, with his enthusiasm, 
his thoroughness, his painstaking, his considerateness, his 
perfect genuineness, his unvarying kindness and fairness. 
However important methods may be, it is the eternal in 
a teacher which makes the true educator. 


This becoming in ourselves more and more 
human, more and more divine, is just the 
endand sum of our earthly existence, is just 
the worth of this world’s life. That solong, 
and insuch asweet and enthusiastic devotion 
to our welfare, we as a church had this truth 
so graciously made flesh and dwelling among 
us, let us be truly grateful, and feel the 
divine call to become in every fullness like- 
minded, 

Because he found so much of himself in 
this church, in what it aspired to be and 
do, representing his own great faith, being 
the organization of his religion, earnestly 
desiring to let its light shine, he loved us, 
and unto our success contributed so much, 
the greatest contribution of all being just 
himself. He was deeply interested in our 
success. He greatly loved us. He believed 
that in this great burden of our new church 
we would be successful in its bearing. He 
confidently expected that in growing num- 
bersanda growing influence, in the doing 
of good and in spiritual enrichment, we had, 
if not a large, yet a noble and useful future. 
From his bed of sickness which proved to 
be his bed of translation, he sent to our last 
annual meeting this word: ‘‘Tell them I 
am proud of you all for what you have done; 
we'll win; perseverance in patient work will 
bring us the victory.’’ And it was said in 
all his old cheery-heartedness, in his old and 
so graciously kind enthusiasm. 

So we give to his memory our sincerest 
admiration; he summons ourselves to fulfil 
his faith in us, to become something more 
like his unselfish, kindly goodness. We 
send him today through that Divine Love 
in which we all—whether here on the even- 
ing side of the grave, or there on its morn- 
ing side—live and move and have our being, 
Our tenderest and truest love, hoping that 
somehow, somewhere, our tender greeting 
will be met and answered by his, with even 
a heartier and cheerier tenderness than that 
of ours which sighs off into the silent and the 
unseen. 

Because we have had our own beloved 
ones in the home always sacreder than the 


church, we cannot, to the full with his home 
ones, say— 


‘*Yet in these ears till hearing dies, 
One set slow bell will seem to toll 
The passing of the sweetest soul 

That ever looked with human eyes.”’ 


But certain are we that he was one of the 
Sweetest souls that ever looked with human 
fyes; and so it is that for us he is not dead 
ut in old memories ever beautiful. 
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Noblest among the sons of men he came 
And went amongst us, and in thought or deed 
Gave us no glimpse of sordid baseness, greed 

Of wealth or power, or slavishness to Fame, 

Though large on her white scroll she wrote his name. 
In paths he walked where greatness hath no need 
Of aught but kindness to be great, and feed 

Its bread of life to halt and blind and lame. 


I mind me of a glorious summer sun 
That warmed the earth and made a perfect day, 
And set in golden halo, and the sight 
Was long aprecious memory. But thou hast won 
A power more lasting than the sunset ray, 
To draw our souls toward the eternal light. 
C. S.N. 
tee 


THE DEAN AND FACULTY OF CORNELL UNIVER. 
SITY. 


Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones: I do not know of any bet- 
ter way of replying to your request than to forward a copy 
of the resolutions passed by the Faculty in regard to the 
death of Professor Oliver. 

Yery respectfully yours, 
H. 5S, WHITE, 


The Faculty of Cornell University, desir- 
ing to show their appreciation of the charac- 
ter and services of their late colleague, Pro- 
fessor Oliver, have directed that the follow- 
ing expression of their sorrow and sympathy 
be incorporated in their records and be com. 
municated to the family of their departed 
associate. 

In the death of James Edward Oliver this 
faculty mourn the loss of a colleague en- 
deared to them through many years of inti- 
mate association, by his warm friendliness, 
his frank and gentle nature, his patient con- 
scientiousness, and his steadfast adherence 
to high standards of thought and conduct. 

In him the body of students have lost a 
faithful and inspiring teacher and a devoted 
friend; and the cause of education is de- 
prived of a liberal and earnest advocate and 
a thinker original and profound. 

His memory will always be cherished as 
one who long borea prominent part in the 
development of the University, and contri- 
buted greatly in matters of scholarship and 
administration to its progress and success. 

Aprilrg, 1895. 


PROF. GEO. W. JONES, OF CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


In Professor Oliver’s presence one felt 
that he would not only have justice but sym- 
pathy; and in all right things, help. It is 
no disparagement to other gentlemen to say 
that of all the Cornell faculty he was best 
beloved, 


PROF. MOSES COIT TYLER, OF CORNELL UNIVER- 
SITY. 


I remember that when Professor Oliver 
rose and began to speak at our first Faculty 
Meeting after his ‘‘Sabbatical Year’’ in 
Europe, one of my colleagues leaned toward 
me and whispered,—‘‘Isn’t it good to hear 
that voice again?’’ What was there in that 
voice which it was so good to hear again? 
Certainly, among the qualities in it which 
made it so pleasant and wholesome were 
sincerity, modesty, sympathy, self-forget- 
fulness, courage, justice,—finally, thought- 
fulness,the thoughtfulness of an original, 
far-searching, subtle and enriching genius. 
But it is idle by any mere catalogue of its 
notes to try to reproduce ‘‘that voice,” or to 
explain our sadness in having to think that 
we have lost the sound of it here once more, 
and that the end of no other ‘‘Sabbatical 
Year” will bring it back to us. 
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PROFESSOR BENJAMIN IDE WHEELER,OF CORNELL 
UNIVERSITY. 


The character of Professor Oliver was so 
perfectly transparent and his action so free 
from obscure and ulterior motives, that 
men had little opportunity to differ in their 
estimates of him. Hewas always the same 
and the same to all, Long acquaintance 
was not necessary inorder to understand 
him. His allegiances were all to truths and 
not to men. Hence he was a poor partisan. 
If his decisions lacked the dogmatic promp- 
titude of the partisan, it was because he 
waited to find in the situation the principle 
which could dictate action. He had no de- 
light in personalities. The rights of others 
were sacred to him. He wasa stout cham- 
pion of fair play, and a most sensitive judge 
of whatit involved. It often happened that 
‘‘practical’’ men, in whom the instinct of ac- 
tion overtopped that of fair play, found this 
sensitiveness of his an encumbrance to the 
“transaction of business.”’ He did not 
gladly hear nor believe evil of men. Envy 
he was incapable of. His interpretation of 
the actions and opinions and beliefs of others 
was always pre-eminently charitable. In 
his search for the true he seldom kept to 
the turnpike roads. He depended little on 
memorized formulas or standard methods. 
He constructed both for himself as he went 
along. His religious thinking was aided 
little by the mythologies and the creeds. He 
had no more mind to these than he had to 
the standard formulas and mechanical pro- 
cesses Of mathematics. Those who identify 
truth by the form of statement or the 
method of approach may have misunder- 
stood him, That was not his fault. The 
substance of his faith was as simple and 
firm as that of a child,—and of such is the 
kingdom of heaven. 


PROFESSOR E. W. HUFFCUT, OF CORNELL UNI. 
VERSITY. 


The charge is often made as a reproach to 
liberal Christianity that its adherents are un- 
able to reconcile justice with love,and there- 
fore dispense with justice. Professor Oliver 
was at least one striking example of the 
factthat the charge is not universally true. 
Never was therea man fuller of the milk of 
human kindness, Never was there a man 
with a more unbending sense of justice. 
How happily he reconciled the two, manya 
one who came under his influence could 
gratefully relate. His was no conventional- 
ized justice, however, but a rationalized 
justice of which the dominant feature was 
the love of all mankind, with the culprit in 
the immediate foreground of the problem. 
Justice thus became a means to an end and 
not an end in itself. Professor Oliver was 
a rare exampleof ‘‘a just man.’’ 


PROF. SIMON H. GAGE, OF CORNELL UNIVERSITY, 


It was the writer’s privilege to know Pro- 
fessor Oliver for twenty-two years, and fora 
part of that time to be a member of his family. 
He won affection by his simplicity and sym- 
pathy; and admiration, almost reverence,by 
the greatness of his moral, intellectual and 
spiritual power. Hewasat once ready to 
enter into the simplest human joy and the 
humblest human sorrow, or to accompany, 
on equal wing, the most glorious flights of 
the greatest minds that have blessed the 
earth. 

His vision was so keen that he could see 
the blending of justice and mercy, two 
names forthe same thing; and in apparent 
discord and disorder, real order and har- 
mony. It was like listening to one inspired 
to hear him unfold the drama of the evolu- 
tion of the universe, and at such times one 
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could hardly help feeling that intellect and 
spirit touched, and that it had been given 
to a few chosen ones like Professor Oliver, 
‘to think over after Him the thoughts of 
God.”’ : 

In a word, to me, Professor Oliver was 
the embodiment of sympathy, purity, jus- 
tice, intellect and spirit, and he madethose 
whom he touched feel the reality of the nob- 
lest conceptions of the human soul, 


MR. WILLARD HENRY AUSTIN, OF CORNELL UNI- 
VERSITY LIBRARY. 


Iesteem it a great privilege to have 
known Professor Oliver as I did during the 
last six years of his life. Great as were his 
scholarly attainments, he was still greater 
because of his heart qualities. His was a 
character full of tenderness toward every- 
one, His highest purpose in life was to con- 
tribute something toward the uplifting of 
humanity. Surrounded as he was by young 
men, he was a never failing source of in- 
spiration toward manliness. Essentially 
religious in his nature, he made one feel that 
religion was no mere formulary, but rather 
a deep, abiding, controlling principle. It is 
with pleasure that I write these words and 
a feeling of gratitude for the help toward 
nobler things which I received from him. 


MR. C. A. DUNIWAY, CORNELL ’92. 


Professor Oliver’s influence for good can- 
not be measured. None can tell the count- 
less ways he impressed his own high stan- 
dards of truth and loyalty upon the joung 
men and women of Cornell. He wasalways 
helpful. Every student who knew him felt 
that here was a man of perfect sincerity. 
He was wonderfully discriminating in his 


judgment. He was truth itself in thought 
and deed. No wonder we all revered and 
loved him. 


‘‘THE CORNELL DAILY SUN.’”’ 


The student’s paper, the Corne// Daily Sun, of April 3, 
1895, was largely devoted to Professor Oliver. From the 
warm tributes it contained, we extract the following: 


If one must sum up in a single word Pro- 
fessor Oliver’s personality and influence, 
that word is not hardto find. He wasal. 
ways and absolutely fazr. His was no fair- 
ness of motive alone; he had the genius 
which sees things as they are. And this 
fairness—and herein lay the charm of his 
character—was tinged neither with severity 
nor with indifference. He wastenderas he 
was just, helpful as he was couscientious. 
He had no love for debate, and under his 
mild words partisanship gave place, even 
in the fieriest heart,to the pure love of truth. 

It was this perfect candor of judgment 
which gave his counsels their peculiar value 
to his colleagues. No cause could be so 
desperate, no culprit so discredited, that 
his conscience was not keen to see and 
prompt to point out any loophole of excuse, 
anyclaimtoa more generous hearing. For 
what he could say nothing, there was noth- 
ing to say, and harsher natures might go for- 
ward secure. 

His gentleness argued no want of courage. 
Whatever might be the hue and cry, he 
went straight forward in his own quiet way. 
In every field he was an independent. In 
politics his conscientiousness had long for- 
bidden him—much to his own grief—to at- 
tend the primaries of either party, even 
though he might habitually act with one; 
he recognized a moral obligation, and he 
could not be bound. In religion he was, 
as he used himself to say, ‘‘by temperament 
and training a mystic,’’ and it was easy for 
him to sympathize with the most diverse 
faiths; he could profoundly understand the 
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yearning for miracle; but personally his rev- 
erence never obscured his reason. All his 
life the influence of Samuel Johnson, who 
had been his pastor in early manhood, lin- 
gered with him, and there was about his own 
rationalism the same flavor of poetic de- 
votion. 


In the same issue the editor wrote: 


Every Cornellian whose good fortune it 
has ever been to come under Professor 
Oliver’s instruction will always keep as a 
precious possession the inspiration which 
thrilled from him and will do his or her 
share in perpetuating the impulse toward 
broad, fearless, careful thinking which his 
life stood for. Everyone who has had the 
rare good fortune to be associated with him 
outside theclass-room will carry the memory 
of a man whose sympathy was as broad and 
true as his intellectual grasp. All who put 
themselves under his instruction were 
amazed and inspired by the wealth of learn- 
ing which they felt was behind all the 
patient endeavor to lead them toa point of 
broader outlook; all who knew the man that 
was in the teacher felt their amazement and 
admiration change into something akin to 
reverence and were uplifted thereby. And 
thus James Edward Oliver still lives in the 
hearts and lives and endeavor of those whose 
life his life has touched. 


EXTRACT FROM THE ANNIVERSARY ADDRESS DE- 
LIVERED BY PROF. FELIX ADLER BEFORE 
_THE NEW YORK SOCIETY FOR ETHI- 

CAL CULTURE, SUNDAY, 

MAY 12, 1895. 

And before we close, let us give briefly, 
calmly, tranquilly, as is our wont, a thought 
to those whose task is done. 

I mention to you firsta man of public 
character and station, connected with the 
larger ethical movement, though not with 
this particular society—Professor James 
Edward Oliver, of Cornell University. He 
was the most active spirit in the Cornell 
Ethical Association, which was founded 
some years ago. And long before that, as 
early as 1874, he was one of a little band of 
professors and students that used to meet 
on Sunday mornings, before ever the Ethi- 
cal Society in New York had been estab- 
lished, for purposes of ethical discussion, 
meditation and edification. _ 

He was a singularly noble man, He was 
regarded as one of the most eminent mathe- 
maticians of America,—at the time of his 
death, I believe, the mosteminent. He had 
the rare power of intricate and sustained 
thinking to such a degree that only the more 
gifted could follow him. 

But greater than his mind was his heart. 
He was a perfectly childlike soul: a man of 
such innocence, of such spiritual rectitude, 
as I have never met again. He dealt with 
his friends on high plane,—the most gentle 
iriend, and yet the most to be feared. I 
have rarely found anyone who was so inva- 
riably kind, and yet of whom his friends 
stoodso much in awe: because he was so 
inexorably fair. He was the friend, not of 
their partialities or of their defects, but of 
what was best in them. 


LETTER TO MRS. OLIVER, FROM THE PRESIDENT 
OF CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


Dear Mrs. OLiverR:—I have just re- 
ceived the not unexpected, though none 
the less sad and grievous, news of 
your husband’s passing away this morn. 
ing. Though hetaught us to look hopefully 
at death, I know it is impossible, when the 
eyes of affection are blinded with sorrow, to 
see and realize that we are all in the hands 
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of our Heavenly Father—that Father jp 
whom fe believed and fe served. A blame. 
less and devoted life has gone from us! 
Your husband was my friend and I loveg 
him. I admired the reach and sweep of hig 
intellect, his high sense of honor and jus- 
tice, the absolute integrity of his characte, 
the guilelessness and simplicity of hia 
nature, which always reminded me—genjyg 
though he was-—of one of those little chi]. 
dren of whom is ‘‘the kingdom of heaven.» 

I cannot now weigh the greatness of hig 
loss to the University which his geniys 
adorned. Professor Oliver ranked among 
the very first mathematicians of America. 
But at this time one thinks only of the 
broad-minded, noble, faithful man who a). 
ways stood forthe right, who served his gen. 
eration by doing loyally the duty which lay 
at hand, and who endeared himself to his 
fellow-workers, young and old alike, by his 
patience, fidelity, and inexhaustible good. 
ness of heart. His memory will always be 
green at Cornell. May his example be ap 
inspiration to those of us who remain! 

Very sincerely, your friend, 
J. G. Scnhurman, 
LETTER FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNIVER. 
SITY OF WISCONSIN. 


THE REVEREND. JENKIN LLoyp JONEs, 
Editor of THe New Unity: 

DeEAR MR. JoNneEs:—I comply with pleasure 
with your request of May 13th to send youa 
few words in regard to Professor Oliver, of 
Cornell University. 

He was one.of the sweetest spirits I ever 
knew, In matters of university policy he 
was discreet and wise. In the Faculty his 
judgment was very much respected. By all 
his colleagues he was sincerely beloved. 
There was nota tinge of bitterness or sour- 
ness in his nature; and in all his relations 
he was actuated by the highest and the most 
unselfish motives. In matters of university 
policy he could invariably be counted upon 
as favoring high standards and adequate 
attainments. He was one of those charac- 
ters whose presence isa benediction, and 
whose life seems to elevate and sweeten all 
with whom it comesin contact, It wasin 
appreciation of a spirit akin to his that the 
Psalmist uttered that great saying: ‘Thy 
gentleness hath made us great.” 

: Very truly yours, 
C. K. Apams, 


HON. HORACE DAVIS, EX-PRESIDENT OF UNI- 
VERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, 


Oliver was my room-mate forthe last two 
years of my college course, and in the 
memory of that classrelation, I have never 
met asimpler, purer, kinder soul. 

After we separated he sometimes wrote to 
me, contrasting in his gentle way his plain 
life and modest achievements, in those 
days, with the more brilliant careers of 
others wehad known; but his conclusion 
always was that we must try to do well what 
lies before us, each according to his powets, 
trusting to God for the fruit. 

His heart was pure, his mind was free, 
and he worked out the problem of life for 
himself with singular earnestness, sincerity 
and unselfishness. 


PROF. HENRY T. EDDY, OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 
| MINNESOTA, 


The departure of our dear friend Profes- 
sor Oliver makes the next world brighter for 
each of us. Such was his friendliness, his 
hospitality of spirit for truth of every kind, 
his sympathy and appreciation for all that 
is worthy and noble, and his special insight 
into’the marvels of the universe, as to make 
him one of the rare and gifted spirits of the 
world. | 
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We venerate him as sage for the extent 
of his knowledge of all that is best worth 
knowing; but more than all he is dear to us 
for the loveliness and transparent sincerity of 
his character,—at once childlike, genial, 
reverent and so careless of fame as to be 


FABIAN FRANKLIN, OF JOHNS HOPKINS 
UNIVERSITY. 


RRO. 


My ‘intercourse with Professor Oliver was 
very limited in actual duration, but from 
the moment of my first meeting with him, 
‘n the Cornell library, I felt that it was one 
of the privileges of life to know him, It 
‘s rare indeed to find such sweetness and 
simplicity of character combined with such 
‘ntellectual ardor and keenness. It is from 
men like him that these influences emanate 
which make our institutions for the higher 
education best worth cherishing. 


PROF. ARTHUR S. HATHAWAY, OF ROSE POLY- 
TECHNIC INSTITUTE. 


As one among the many who owe much 
to Professor Oliver’s instruction and friend- 
ship, and the inspiration that his life and 
character afford, I feel that such a tribute 
to his memory aS you propose is eminently 
fitting. I have hardly the words to express 
my own indebtedness to him, His high 
ideals, his true and loveable character, and 
the modesty of his genius have had great in- 
fluence upon my own life, and have aroused 
love and reverence for him such as all must 
feel who have come to know him intimately. 
It is rare that so much power and genius as 
he possessed is associated with so much 
modesty and unselfishness of spirit. His 
difidence in respect to his own intellectual 
work has caused much the best of it never 
to be published. But those of us who have 
known him as teacher and friend, do not 
need to read published papers, as evidences 
ofhis genius. We know it, we have lived 
in the atmosphere of it, and the inspiration 
of it has not been less to us because it failed 
to find expression in numerous published 
works. Had his genius and his modesty 
been less his publications would have been 
greater and as valuable; but there would 
have been taken from him that indefineable 
charm and spirit that so endears him to us 
as a man of noble and unselfish character. 


REV. D, W. MOREHOUSE, GENERAL SECRETARY 
NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF UNITARIAN AND 
OTHER CHRISTIAN CHURCHES. 


In my frequent visits to Ithaca, I often 
had the happy privilege of meeting Prof. 
Oliver in his own home and in connection 
with the work of the Unitarian church and 
Sunday School, in both of which he was a 
faithful worker. My admiration and love 
for the man steadily increased with my ac- 
quaintance with him. With great intellect- 
ual power and the highest manliness of 
Character, he always seemed to me to com- 
bine the simplicity, frankness and guileless- 
hess of a child’s heart. I think I never knew 
4 man in whom the spirit of Jesus was more 
fully incarnated. What a pleasure it was 
to meet this man whose self-forgetfulness 
Was so complete, whose chéerfulness always 
Showed in face and voice! His optimism, 
too, was contagious, for he always looked 
for good everywhere and inspired those with 
whom he came in contact to come up to his 
Own high ideal of life and conduct. He 
Plac-\! no creedal limits to his intellectual 
and religious sympathies, but recognized a 

indred spirit in every. honest seeker after 
truth and light. A rare man, scholar and 
friend has gone from our midst, and our best 


Consolation as we think of him isinthe con- 
Viction that | 


The New Unity. 


‘*‘What is excellent, 
As God lives, is permanent; 
Hearts are dust, heart’s loves remain; 
Heart’s love will meet thee again.”’ 


REV, JOHN W. DAY, OF HINGHAM, MASS. 


Professor Oliver’s character was remarka- 
ble for ingeniousness, for intellectual con- 
sistency, for warmth of feeling and breadth 
of sympathy, and for pure unselfishness. 
His genius as a mathematician gave him his 
vigorous mode of thought; his genius for af- 
fection gave him his charity. The strict 
honesty which made him avoid any creed 
was joined with the spiritual life which 
united him in the closest way with the pur- 
pose and work of the Christian church. His 
intellectual opinion of the Eucharist, as he 
always called it, did not cause him to op- 
pose its observance inthe Unitarian Church. 
As the service was there conducted he joined 
in it and expressed warm sympathy. He 
was himself a Eucharist—a blessing, a liv- 
ing thanksgiving, a man whose sacrifices for 
the cause he loved were the entire service 
of his mind and heart,the unstinted devotion 
of his means. 


WILLIAM C. GANNETY, MINISTER OF THE RO- 
CHESTER, N. Y., UNITARIAN CHURCH. 


His mind’s range lay among the formulas 
of time and space, those laws of relation of 
which the mechanics of the crystal and the 
heavens are but applications and embodi- 
ments. Prof. Benjamin Peirce called him 
even in his youth one of America’s ablest 
students of those higher mathematics; for 
years and years he taught them at Cornell, 
and to the very end in his last delirium-he 
still was prattling formulas and solving prob- 
lems with aclass. But this power of mind 
went with such simplicity of character that 
it was an open-minded child rather thana 
learned professor that one metin meeting 
him. What matter if we could not keep 
him company amid the mysteries of the 
‘fourth dimension,”—he would keep us 
company loyally and lovingly on planes of 
concrete interest. A rea/ man through and 
through, and well beloved of the students, 
therefore; but so guainé/y real that he was a 
natural lay-figure for their joking stories. 
That will be all the better for his memory at 
Ithaca. Kindliness took the place of eti- 
quette in him; he wore no disguises and his 
manner took them off of others. Sincerity 
with gentleness,—a Quaker to the core. His 
heart was ready to give a welcome at his 
door or to give unflinching, time-taking ef- 
fort for that which he believed was the right. 
A thinker always for himself, reasoning out 
his own paths in philosophy and ethics, and 
delighting in a high discussion. So if one 
had him for an ally in thought or faith or 
aim or ‘‘cause,’’it was a solid re-enforcement. 
At the time when few Unitarians in the east 
seemed to have a mind to understand ‘‘the 
issue in the west,’’ and fewer still seemed 
young enough to speak for liberty, there 
was more cheer than he knew in what he 
wrote and printed for us. His faith in free 


thought was perfect; it was part of his re- 


ligiousness. He was a broadly, deeply, 
actively religious man. 
—_ ea 


Prof. Oliver’s Unique Work. 


The two letters which follow, the one from T. N. Carver, 
Ph.D., Professor of Economics at Oberlin College, and 
the other from a committee of Professor Oliver’s more re- 
cent students —with which we have been favored by the 
kindness of Professor Jenks, the head of the department of 
Economics at Cornell,—show the estim ation in which the 
work of this loveable man and istingyshed mathemati- 
cian in a new field, was held: 


DEAR PROFESSOR JENKS: 
I gladly comply with = request for 
| 


\ —_—_ 
ne, 
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‘the work. 


some of my ideas concerning Professor Oli- 
ver’s Seminary in Economics. You are quite 
right in thinking that I estimated the value 
of that course very highly. 

I joined Professor Oliver’s seminary im- 
mediately after entering Cornell University 
in the fall of 1873. I believe this was when 
the seminary was first organized and I was 
one of his first class in that line of work. 
The whole field was somewhat new, little 
had as yet been done in it by any one, and 
the students in the seminary were at first 
somewhat at a lossto know what the work 
was going to be like. Professor Oliver him- 
self seemed to feel that he was entering new 
and unexplored territory. One of the first 
things that impressed me was the buoyancy 
and enthusiasm with which he entered upon 
He seemed to derive an intense 
pleasure from the severest mental exercise. 
I shall not soon forget the eagerness with 
which he took up the most difficult and com- 
plicated problems which the subject sug- 
gested and the intellectual courage with 
which he followed out these problems 
through all their intricacies. I think the 
influence of his enthusiasm and intellectual 
courage upon myself was quite sufficient to 
repay me for the time and work of the semi- 
nary, even if there had been no other re- 

ults. 

But while he had so keen a relish for in- 
tellectual exercise, he had no notion of wast- 
ing energy fruitlessly, or merely for the 
sake of the exercise. I remember that we 
began by studying pretty carefuily the works 
of Irving Fisher, Von Thuenen, Edgeworth 
and others of thatclass. But after a care- 
ful study, Professor Oliver pronounced very 
emphatically the opinion that these writers 
added nothing to economics by their com- 
plicated formule, except the formule them- 
selves. After comparing them with the 
simpler formule of fJevons, Clark and 
Marshall, he declared that the latter con- 
tained all that could be expressed by the 
former, and were more simple and com pre- 
hensible, and fully as exact. I remember 
also that, as a member of the seminary, I 
was much relieved by this decision. It had 
seemed to me that the complicated formule 
of the first class of writers were valuable 
chiefly as showing what might be done in 
the way of mathematical illustration, rather 
taaa for any clearness or conciseness which 
they gave to the science. But I did not like 
to pronounce hastily my opinion, lest it 
should prove to be that the difficulty was 
in my own lack of mathematical insight. 
But Professor Oliver’s decision convinced 
me that this was not the only trouble. 

The definite results of the course were not 
very numerous. We gained a good idea of 
the field to be explored. We had it im- 
pressed upon us that economics dealt with 
quantities and forces, and that therefore 
mathematics was applicable to its study. 
Perhaps the most definite and valuable re- 
sult of the course, from the scientific stand- 
point, was a theory, partially elaborated, of 
the relation between the theory of proba- 
bilities and economic laws. I presume you 
do not care to havethat explained here, es- 
pecially as Professor Oliver doubtless had 
it among some of his papers. | 

I remember that Professor Oliver, in ex- 


pressing his own estimate of the value of | 


the work, said several times that, though 
the results of our investigations were not 
very numerous for any one year, yet it was. 
work that would be cumulative. He ex- 


pressed confidence that in the course ofa . 


few years the seminary would make valua- 


ble contributions to economic science. I. 


felt the same confidence, and the loss to sci- 
ence which his death entails adds materially 
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to the deep personal sorrow which I feel at 
the loss of so good a man. 
Sincerely yours, 


T. N. CARVER. 


DEAR PROFESSOR JENKS: 

Before separating for the summer va- 
cation, we wish, as members of the Seminary 
in Mathematical Economics conducted by 
Prof. James E. Oliver, to express our sense 
of the value of that teacher’s inspiration and 
investigation in this somewhat unique field. 
The course was based, in a general way, 
on Stanley Jevons’s ‘‘Political Economy,’’— 
a work which contained much that was in 
close sympathy with Prof. Oliver’s stand- 
point,—but the development of the ideas 
there brought out was strikingly original and 
extremely suggestive. From a scientific 
point of view, the most valuable feature of 
the course must be found in the attempt to 
express by mathematical signs and symbols 
the economic laws which the world has come 
to believe in. Another and not less striking 
feature was the attempt to apply the Theory 
of Probabilities to various economic courses 
of action. 

This work was well fitted to bring into ex- 
ercise all of those qualities which have so 
endeared Prof. Oliver’s memory as a man 
and a teacher. His singularly sweet and un- 
selfish disposition, his genial personality, 
his broad understanding, his scientific en- 
thusiasm,—all of these have been com- 
mented upon frequently. It is but fitting 
that some expression, however inadequate, 
should be given to his services as a pioneer 
ina field apart from his main work, none 
the less fruitful because of the apparent 
lack of subject-matter, and of high scientific 
importance, in that it broadens the scope of 
mathematics by entering into the field of 
motive, and renders economics more useful 
by making it more exact. 

Very sincerely yours, 
JosEPH ALLEN, 
Jesse T. ORTON, 
F. S. EpMonpDs, 
Cornell University. 


— 2 


Prof. Oliver’s Own Words. 


FROM A LETTER WRITTEN DURING THE WAR ON 
THE DEATH OF A FRIEND AT SHILOH, 


Many and many a time since he fell at 
Shiloh, has the old line run through my 
mind: ‘Dulce et decere est pro patria 
mort’’, and I incline more and more to feel 
that it is not wealth nor éclat nor happiness 
nor long life which is most desirable, but 
rather this—to make your life or your death 
amount to something, accomplish some- 
thing, which shall justify and in the best 
sense realize the romantic aspirations of 
your childhood. * * * Surely such a man 
gota better price for his life than if he had 
enjoyed twenty years more in the world, So 
that is one way to realize your youthful as- 
pirations—Die or suffer bravely, We all 
believe ‘‘decere est’ —but till this war 
came, I couldn’t understand what ‘‘du/ce’’ 
meant in that line—nor do I now, except 
partially and at times. Perhaps the war 
has done many of us good in this way—has 
taught us to regard ease less and honor and 
country more, and to realize that ‘the that 
loseth his life” for a good cause ‘‘shall 
save it’’—z. ¢., shall have parted with it at its 
full price, and he shall not have lived in 
vain,—which I take it is what our ambition 
and aspiration from boyhood upward really 
seek. * * * Qf course the schoolboy 
who expects to be in something the greatest 
of all men, and who only wonders whether 


The New Unity. 


it is in philosophy, in oratory or in states- 
manship he is to eclipse all the past,— 
thinks he would never accept such a goal 
as this; yet I try tothink that as we grow 


older our ambitions become not /ower, so 


much as wiser and deeper; that we merely 
learn tolook at an absolute standard instead 
of comparing Qurselves with others, and to 
say to ourselves ‘‘well done’’ as we conquer 
by hard work each new difficulty which the 
boy had never foreseen, Perhaps, too, the 
man expects to be doing solid work all 
through eternity, and so can better content 
himself with such slow accomplishment 
as he may be fitted for, than the boy can, 
whose plans are limited to those few years, 
And finally the man may differ from the boy 
as to the &imd of work he should be ambi- 
tious about. I usedto want to triumph at 
some of the commonly recognized games 
where athletes measure their strength— 
such as money-making, speech-making, 
fighting, ciphering, poetizing, etc., but 
nowl say, why restrict one’s self to these 
hackneyed, conspicuous, measureable kinds 
of success? Why are they more desirable 
than the beautiful and beneficent lives of 
A, B, C and D, who have found and filled 
just the places in the world which were 
meant for them and lived and died almost 
unnoticed, being but single and perfect notes 
in God’s great symphony? What, after all, 
is grander than this? Mind you, I am tell- 
ing you whatI often /Aimk, not howl Jive. 
My /Aeory is to find out as accurately as 
possible what work you individually are 
made for, and to pursue it steadily and 
happily, ‘‘unhalting and unresting, like the 
stars.”’ 
—~+-2 


Unitarianism and Ethical Culture. 


CONTRIBUTED BY PROF. OLIVER TO ‘‘UNITY” OF 
MARCH §, I189qI. 


The excuse for my own word in this dis- 
cussion is that I am, as a layman, sincerely 
and actively identified with both movements, 
the Unitarian and the Ethical Culture, and 
believe the two to be neither practically 
identical nor yet inconsistent with each 
other, but rather to be complementary; that 
the work of both is sorely needed in the 
word. * * # 

The one deepest need of the world today 
is a religion of ‘‘deed, not creed’’; a religion 
‘‘conditioned upon no dogmatic test,” but 
only upon the endeavor to ‘‘promote Truth, 
Righteousness, Love” and Aspiration in the 
world and in ourselves; a ‘‘pure Christian- 
ity’’ that shall combine Christ’s spirit of de- 
votion tohumanity, moral idealism and reli- 
gious trust with the freest rationalistic 
thought. 

I think I have here used the respective 
formule of Ethical Culture and of Western 
and Eastern Unitarianism, and have used 
them as understood by the leaders of those 
movements. To the W. U. C. formula I 
have, however, added the word ‘‘Aspira- 
tion,” because it helps to define truly the 
W. U.C. position, and which if asked for 
might have gone into the W. U. C. ‘‘state- 
ment as to fellowship,”’ and is already im- 
plied. It does not connote anything as to 
a Personal Deity, but it does imply that 
somewhere in the universe are ideals grander, 
purer, higher than our best, and that toward 
these we should aspire with the will and 
with the heart. This, and not any mere 
dogma as to Theism, is the inspiring central 
thought in Mrs. Browning’s lines: 


**And I smiled to think God’s sweetness 
Flows around our incompleteness; 
Round our restlessness, his rest.’’ 


August 1, 1895, 


Now, as to all this, I think there is po 
difference between the catholic Ethicaj 
Culturist and the catholic Unitarian, unless 
it be a slight difference of emphasis. Both 
build upon the same foundations: love ty 
man, loyalty to the right, trust in «the 
Power not ourselves that makes for righteous. 
ness,” the duty of absolute and earnest free 
thought, the rejection of all dogmatic bases 
of fellowship and work. Not so with 
orthodoxy: inits best form it indeed shares 
our ethical and perhaps religious ideals, 
and accepts much of rationalistic method 
and many results of rationalistic criticism. 
but until it shall dare to cut itself loose 
from all dogmatic bases, it cannot do the 
most needed work for society, and Ethica] 
Culture and Unitarianism will still be re. 
quisite. For when the Heavenly Kingdom 
comes, and comes to stay, it will be not only 
through a noble and unselfish moral and 
religious enthusiasm, but also through the 
guidance of the human conscience and the 
moulding of human aims and institutions 


into forms that shall be scientifically as well 
as ethically right; but science tolerates no 
dogmatism, whether affirmative or negative. 
She never says, ‘‘Begin by admitting this 
or denying that,’ but always, ‘Begin by 
being absolutely honest, and suspend judg. 
ment wherever you are not sure.”’ Indeed, 
even her best established results are always 
open to fresh questions, and this is pre. 
cisely why so much of her work has already 
reached a degree of certainty where further 
question would seem to be henceforth im- 
possible. Our own great opportunity as 
Unitarians and as Ethical Culturists, to do 
for humanity a constructive work that others 
cannot do, lies just here: that while we can 
work in the strength of a religious spirit, we 
are utterly untrammeled by any shred of 
creed or of ‘‘authority.”’ It is well that Mr, 
Gould ‘‘cannot find any authoritative de. 
claration, from Ethical leaders, asto ‘‘what 
is commonly called Religion;’’ for though 
doubtless each leader has his own individual 
opinions here, and probably would not con. 
ceal them, or indeed might, as an individual, 
even urge them upon others, yet he has no 
right to declare them authoritatively as a 
leader in a movement to which they are 1r- 
relevant and whose fundamental testimony 
is against theirintroduction. 


‘‘Then where is the difference between 
Unitarianism and Ethical Culture?’ I see 
little or no difference as to their founda- 
tions, and yet two great differences as to 
the ways in which each of the two can do its 
best work. One difference pertains to their 
external tasks; the other, to the way in which 
the workers will strengthen themselves for 
those tasks and for self-improvement. 


1. While Unitarianism has no religious 
creed, unless a belief in a free, reverent and 
helpful spirit, and in honest, intellectual 
methods as applied to religion, may be called 
a creed; yet these have naturally led it to 
such a substantial unanimity concerning 
much else, that it finds itself today changed, 


not only with an ethical mission, but also 


with the duty of protesting against what- 
ever, in the popular theology, is opposed to 
reason and to the simplicity of our trusti 
God. But Ethical Culture, while also 
deeply religious in its essential spirit, has 
nothing whatever to do with theology, ‘nor 
even with theism. It is not only a distinct 
protest (as also is Unitarianism ) against 
making any theological confession or denial, 
fundamental to Ethical work, but it 1s like- 
wise, unlike Unitarianism, an experiment 10 
the complete separation of the two. It seeks 
to make men better without meddling with 
their theology, except as the indirect 1 
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quence of all noble ideals may be unfriendly 
to unworthy superstition. : : 

2. Again, at the regular meetings which, 
within either organization, must be held for 
the contemplation and discussion of what- 
ever is most deeply related to ethical work 
and to spiritual life, shall one of the exer- 
cises be prayer? Yes, if the minister and 
many of the people can sincerely say with 
Tennyson: 

‘Speak to Him, then, for He hears, 
And spirit with spirit can meet; 


Closer is he than breathing, and 
Nearer than hands or feet.’’ 


For to those who fully believe this, pro- 
bably nothing can quite take the place of fer- 
vent prayer when uttered in the right spirit 
and for the best things, No, if to minister or 
people the prayer be not really ‘‘a cry as 
unto One that hears’’; for then it is more 
honest and more inspiring to replace the 
prayer by something akin in spirit but ad- 
dressed directly to the audience. Merely 
for myself, I should care little which of 
these two courses were taken; to me the 
helpfulness would be in the substance of the 
utterance, not in the way it was addressed. 
The question whether God really does hear 
prayer and respond to itin our souls, may 
still be an open one; but if he does so, then 
the certainty and value of the response 
doubtless depends, not upon whether the 
‘uplift of heart’’ was consciously addressed 
to Deity, but upon whether it was worthy of 
being so addressed. 

So, in other details of their services and 
work, the average Unitarian society and the 
average Ethical Culture society might 
rightly take different courses. Both would 
found their fellowship and work upon the 
same principles, and both would seek essen- 
tially the same ends in essentially the same 
spirit; but the average direction of indi- 
vidual] tastes and aptitudes and past experi- 
ences and opinions as to non-essentials 
would be different in the two organizations. 
I say the average direction, for individuals 
holding all shades of sincere religious belief 
or denial ought to feel at home in both or- 
ganizations; and this may be especially true 
of the Ethical, since its direct work, unlike 
the Unitarian, does not include theological 
reform. Thus, perhaps we must slightly 
modify one point in my friend Gannett’s 
very appreciative criticism of the ethical 
movement of four or five years ago. Said 
he, ‘‘We pray, they do not”; but I think a 
better statement would be: The average 
Unitarian congregation prays aS a congrega- 
tion; the Ethical congregation does not, ex- 
cept in spirit. 

Thus the two movements are distinct 
enough.. Neither can quite do the other's 
peculiar work, and neither can be spared. 
Forthe present, at least, may they remain 
thus separate. May eachinits own way bear 
practical testimony to the supreme import- 
ance of lives consecrated to all noble and 
humane ends in complete intellectual free- 
dom; and may each continue to afford all 
the great inspiration that comes from sym- 
pathetic, united endeavors after whatever is 
morally and spiritually the best! And as 
Ethical and Unitarian societies become 
more numerous, their power of religious 
helpfulness to each member will tend to in- 
Crease, if only there be no relic of creed to 

ar one’s way to full and responsible mem- 
bership in them; for then each earnest soul 
can unite itself unhindered with such fellow- 
workers as have with it the most points of 
sympathy, whatever be their intellectual 

eliefs,—a thing that is impossible to many 
‘candid man as long as doctrinal confes- 


sons, however slight, are made virtual pre- 
requisites, 


The New Unity. 


If true to the mission here described, 
Unitarianism and Ethicalism can lead a 
work of immense importance to the world, 
the work of averting the ‘‘moral interreg- 
num.’’ The old foundations of mere ‘‘au- 
thority”’in ethics and religion have been for- 
ever destroyed, and any well-meant en- 
deavors to conserve them can at best only 
delay a little the inpending crisis. Mean- 
while rapid political and industrial changes 
are going on, and confronting us more and 
more with grave social issues that, cannot 
successfully be met, except in a spirit that 
shallcombine the absolute intellectual free- 
dom of science with the absolute self- 
consecration to love and duty which Christ 
has exemplified. Where, better than with 
Unitarians and Ethicalists, can such a spirit 
be cherished? Who stand more uncom- 
mitted than they as to creeds and philoso- 
phies? Who are in better position than they 
to point out those enduring foundations on 
which the world may continue to build; or, 
are more distinctly called than they to be the 
prophets of the coming day? 


>; 


Che home 


‘Our daily life should be sanctified by doing common things in 
a religious way,.”’ 


Helps to High Living. 


$un.—Man holds in his brain and his spirit 

A power that is God-like, or near it. 
{Son.—Whatever time brings me of trouble 

Shall turn into good and then double. 
Tues.—We get what we give in our measure. 
Wied.—Somewhere, someway, and forever, 

Reward is the meed of endeavor. 
Tburs.—Sin is only the soul's mistake 

In misdirecting its force. 
Fri.— Through strife the slumbering soul awakes. 


Sat.—Know thyself part of the Eternal Source, 
And naught can stand before thy spirit’s 


for.e. 
—Hlla Wheeler Wilcox. 
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The Light that Is Felt. 


A tender child of summers three, 
Seeking her little bed at night, 

Paused on the dark stairs timidly. 

**(), mother, take my hand,”’ said she, 
‘And then the dark will all be light.”’ 


We older children grope our way 
From dark behind to dark before; 
And only when our hands we lay, 
Dear Lord, in thine, the night is day, 
And there is darkness never more. 


Reach downward tothe sunless days, 
Wherein our guides are blind as we, 
And faith is small, and hope delays; 
‘Take thou the hands of prayer we raise, 
And let us feel the light of thee. 
—Fohn G. Whittier. 
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Ants AND THEIR Ways.—A man _ who 
knows all about ants says that no one has 
ever seen a quarrel between any two of 
them that lived in the same nest. If a great 
many children were put together in one big 
house, do you think that could be said of 
them? Some of the ants guard the home, 
some feed the babies, some make roads and 
new rooms, while others go out to get food. 
Each one seems to do its little duty without 
fuss or fretting. 

Once an ant found a big fly that was dead. 
The ant pulled and pulled at it, but could 
not carry it off. After twenty minutes of 
hard work, it went to the nest, and came 
back with twelve other ants to help it. How 
did it let them know about the fly? 
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There are big ants and little ants, white, 
black, and red ants—a thousand kinds in 
all. One kind has servants to wait on them 
and feed them. They have become so lazy 
that they would rather die than take the 
trouble to feed themselves. Other ants keep 
cows! You have often seen these cows, but 
you did not know they were cows, because 
they have no horns and long tail. They are 
the little green bugs that spoil our rose- 
bushes inthe summer. The ants are very 
fond of their milk, which is what we call 
honeydew.—K, S. W., in the Zxaminer. 

$0 

Just onthe edge of one of Wisconsin’s 
manufacturing towns stood a groupof mag- 
nificent elm trees, grand in size and beauti- 
fully formed. The improving hand of civ- 
ilization has cut downall but one to make 
way for (Oh, Ruskin, lend me your anath- 
emas!) a factory with its clustering box-like 
cottages. A friend whose childhood had 
been spent near the town and who had 
loved the old trees all her life, passed by 
one day with her little children. ‘*Do you 
see mother’s elm tree?” she said, half un- 
conscious of her expression of possession, 
The children seized upon itat once. ‘*Why, 
mamma, I didn’t know that was yours. Do 
you really mean it?” ‘‘Yes,’’ she said, ‘‘it is 


mine.”’ ‘*Why, but mamma, do you own 
the land it’s on?” ‘*No.” ‘*Did you ever 
own it?’ “*No, never.” At last a light 


broke over the face of the eight-year-old 
girl (usually called a ‘‘slowchild’”’). ‘*‘Mam- 
ma,’’ she said quietly, ‘‘do you mean you 
like itand that is why it is yours?” ‘*Yes, 
my dear, that is justit.”” And just asa con- 
scious knowledge of what true possession 
means began to dawn upon these children, 
so could we bring it to other children did 
we but ‘‘live it with them.” 

[f beautiful objects are merelyin an en- 
vironment and we have the grace to love 
them, then are they oursinthe truest sense 
ofthe word.—Zhe Kindergarten. 

siniiiihaliaalaaitaaiiia danse 

Honest Work.—‘‘Men said the old smith 
was foolishly careful, as he wrought on the 
great chain he was making in his dingy shop 
in the heart of the great city. But he heeded 
not their words, and only wrought with 
greater painstaking. Link after link he fash- 
ioned and welded and finished, and at last 
the great chain was completed. 

‘Years passed. One night there wasa 
terrible storm, and the ship was in sore peril 
of being dashed upon the rocks. Anchor 
after anchor was dropped, but none of them 
held. The cables were broken like threads. 
At last the mighty sheet anchor was cast in- 
to the sea, and the old chain quickly un- 
coiled and ran out till it grew taut. All 
watched to see if it would bear the awful 
strain. It sang in the wild storm as the 
vessel’s weight surged upon it. It was a 
moment of intense anxiety. The ship with 
its cargo of a thousand lives depended upon 
this one chain. What now if the old smith 
had wrought carelessly even one /ink of his 
chain! But he had put honesty and truth 
and invincible strength into every part of tt, 
and it stood the test, holding the ship in 
safety until the storm was over.’’—£x- 


change. 
> ae 


REAL CHILDREN.—A child of two years, 
fondly caressing her brother of four, saying, 
‘‘Pretty boy, pretty boy!” suddenly seized 
his hair and pulled it with great vigor. The 
little fellow, crying with pain, ran to his 
mother, and thrusting his head in her lap, 
said in tremulous tones: ‘‘Mother, I don’t 
blame her; she doesn’t know any better; 
but isn’t it time that we should beginto teach 
her?’—M. G. in Working Women's Journal. 
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Che Liberal field. 


Freedom, Fellowship and Character in Religion. 


Minnesota State Conference. 

The Minnesota Unitarian Conference will 
meet at St. Cloud from September 17th to 
Igth. Itis hoped that the other state con- 
ferences will be planned not to fall upon 
these dates, nor on the last week of October, 
which is the time for the National Confer- 
ence at Washington,—from Oct, 21 to 24. 


Wisconsin State Conference. 
The Wisconsin Conference of Unitarian 
and Independent Societies will probably be 


held at Madison, September 24 to 26, 


Correspondence 


How I Spent Our National Holiday. 

On the outskirts of this great city lies the 
little old-fashioned walled-in cemetery Pickus, 
which contains, among others, the monu- 
ments of several ancient noted French fam- 
ilies. Through an opening in the wall, 
which is filled in by an iron grating, a view 
may be had into another little enclosure 
surrounded by vine clad walls and shaded by 
tall trees. Ilere are buried 1300 victims to 
a single massacre that took place during the 
Reign of Terror, But why should an Ameri- 
can traveler seek this out-of-the way spot on 
the morning of the Fourth of July? Because 
in a remote corner, almost forgotten by his 
fellow country-men, is the tomb of Lafayette. 

A single slab of gray marble covers the 
spot where he rests, over which hangs the 
American flag,-—not because it is the Fourth 
of July, for on 365 days of every year for 
many, many years the stars and stripes have 
floated over the sacred ground where sleeps 
this hero of our American Revolution; and 
for many years willthey continue to float, 
for a wealthy American gentleman has be- 
queathed an adequate sum of money for the 
purpose of keeping a/ways a fresh flag 
over the grave of Lafayette. 

A number of American gentlemen in Paris 
formed themselves into a committee for the 
arrangement of memorial ceremonies appro- 
priate to be held around the tomb of one 
whose name is so intimately connected with 
the history of the independence of our own 
country. A large floral wreath was placed upon 
the slab, composed ot purple pansies and tea 


roses, twined among which was a purple rib- 
bon with the following inscription in gold— 
Lafayette, 
Name ever associated 


with Liberty on 


two continents. 

Mr. Charlton F. Lewisof New York made 
a brief but enthusiastic address, following the 
line of thought indicated by the inscription 
on the wreath, then the little company of 
patriotic Americans arranged themselves in- 
to the form of acrescent about the tomb to 
have their pictures taken by a member of the 
company who carried a kodak, after which 
they dispersed to go their several ways. 

ALICE EWING. 
Paris, France, 
otincenitinemnsseiilil Clipllittlanartaishctiaimas 


Ube Study Table 


WiLp FLOWERS oF THE UNITED Sratks,. By 
Ellen Miller and Margaret Christine Whiting. 
New York and London: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 
Large quarto, 622 pp.; $4.50 net. 


This is a book that will add immensely to 
the success of many a vacation spent in New 
England and to the happiness of many a 
New England country home, and so many of 
the flowers which are described have the 
freedom of spaces much wider than New Eng- 
land that the book addresses itself toa much 
wider public than that of the New England 
states. The book unavoidably provokes 
comparison with Mrs. Dana’s ‘*How to Know 
the Wild Flowers.’’ It does not name so 
many varieties as that: 308 against about 
450. It contains less concerning the litera- 
ture, the legends and the superstitions of the 
various flowers, as if the writers purposely re- 
frained from trenching upon Mrs. Dana’s 
Its great advantage—and it is very 
yreat—over Mrs. Dana’s book, is that every 
flower described has its appropriate illustra. 
tion. 


ground, 


The illustrations have all been drawn 
by the writers of the text, and admirably 
drawn; best, perhaps, now and then, when 
the artistic impulse has triumphed over the 
purpose of mere illustration. The colored 
frontispiece wakens a strong desire that all 
the pictures might be colored; but that, of 
course, would add very much to the cost of 
the book, which, as it is,is so considerable 
that for the extension of its usefulness it is 
greatly to be hoped that an edition may be 
made in the future on much smaller paper. 
This would destroy the present advantage of 


compensations. The book could be carried 
afield in the satchel or the pocket, whereas 
now the specimens must be taken home. The 
descriptions of the flowers are clear and con- 
cise with only such use of technical terms as 
may be readily mustered with a botany or 
dictionary. Whatever is specially interesting 
in the structure or habit of the flower re- 
ceives some attention. Take it altogether 
the book is so admirable that it deserves a 
place in every summer-home. Even the all- 
engrossing bicycle might profitably yield toa 


few minutesevery day. Cc. 
SeLtect Discourses AND Essays. From the 
works of William Ellery Channing. Edited by 


W. Copeland Bowie. 
London, 


Mr. Charles A. Dana, in writing recently 
respecting the training of journalists, com 
mended the writings of Dr, Channing very 
highly, not only for style but for thought. 
And in this connection it is interesting io 


Printed by Philip Green, 


note the efforts that are being made in Eng- 
land to popularize the works of this great 
divine. The most recent effort in this line 
is asmall and ‘Select 
Discourses,’’ prepared by Rev. W. Copeland 
Bowie, one of the most active and capable of 
the Unitarian ministers of Great Britain. 
The writings here printed have been chosen 
with good judgment for their great practical 
value and permanent 


beautiful volume of 


Spirituality. | Mr. 
Bowie prefixes a brief but admirable bio- 
graphical sketch of Dr. Channing written by 
himself. Its convenient size (420 pp.), low 
price (two and a half shillings), and its great 
intrinsic worth, ought to give it a wide sale, 
and wherever read it will helptobring in the 


kingdom of heaven. 3... Bi.-C, 


From A NEW ENGLAND HIL-usipE. By Wm, Potts. 
New York: Macmillan and Co. 75 cts, 


Mr. Potts loves his hillside and makes us 


love it. His book winds along the year in 
little chapters of life and thought from the, 
golden-rods and asters of one October to 
those of the With due reserve he 
takes us into his confidence, telling us how 


his house built itself of lichened rocks, how 


next, 


the well sought as desperately for its water 
as Columbus for his land, how the new roos 
ters waged their Trojan wars, how the flower- 
tribes arrived like punctual gypsies in the 
woody nooks —while from each and all these 
outward things as roots thoughts grew within 
him. These inner growths branch far and 
wide through nature and life and death and 
There is a rev- 
erent and tender chapter about his ‘*Chief,’’ 
George William Curtis,—for Mr. Potts is the 
one who has long been the fighting secretary 
of the Civil Service League. This nest-build 
ing on the hillside is just the country-freshen- 
ing of a city reformer’s lite. 


memories and poem-veises. 


Here in the 
clean, wide silence the poet and preacher 
elements in him crop out. It is not a great 
book, but in several ways a pleasant one. 
The reader understands very well that sad 
things as well as glad things have gone to 
make it possible, and as he reads he feels 
quietly happy and a little envious of the 
writer’s eyes and heart. WwW. C, G. 


TaLmupic SayinGs selected and arranged under 
appropriate heads by Rev. Henry Cohen. Cincin- 
nati and Chicago: The Bloch Pub. & Print. Co. 
Pp. 94-xii. Card board, 35 cents; cloth, 50 cents. 


These six hundred short sayings from the 
Talmud, arranged under some eighty-four 
heads, are designed to give to one who is 
not a student of Rabbinical literature a gen- 
eral notion of the thought of the Talmud, 
and some conception of old Jewish ethics. 
The writer of this notice is one of those un- 
initiated for whom the book is intended, and 
of course is unable to say how far it is truly 
representative of the great body of Talmudic 
writings. So far asit goes, it shows a high 
ethical spirit, but it is closer to Christianity 


life-size portraiture, but it would have its| 


than we were prepared to expect. This is es- 


6 Warrmee: 
EDUCATIONAL. 


GIRLS’ COLLEGIATE SCHOO, 


Twentieth year begins September 18th. Prepare 
for college and gives special courses of styq F 
For young ladies andchildren. For terms address 
MISS R. S. RICE,A.M., jin... 
MISS M. E. BEEDY, A. M.; ( Principals, 
479-481 Dearborn Avenue, Chicago. 


HOME SCHOOL FOR Boys 
IN A UNITARIAN FAMILY. 


HENRY WN. DeNORMANDIE, Principal, 


DANVERS, MASS. 


ts 


MT. CARROLL, girs! ¢- 
. 5 Illinois, 
HAS A SEMINARY (with a Conservatory 0 
Music and School of Art), the peer of any insti. 
tution West or East, in thoroughness of work 
beauty of location. healthfulness and ease of ac. 
cess. Send for free ‘‘Oread'’ and get particulars. 


TE BERLITZ 


School of Languages, 


Chicago, Auditorium; 


New York, Boston, St. Louis, Washington, Phil. 
adelphia, Baltimore, Cincinnati, Minneapolis, 
Berlin, core Dresden, London, Paris. 

The Berlitz Method is based on the ‘Natura 
Method.” Instruction is not bytransiation, but by 
conversational exercises in the new language, 
TRIAL LESSON FREE. Send for Circular. 

LE FPRANOAIS—A Monthly Magazine 
containing modern French Comedies, Novels, etc,; 
also exercises on the difficulties of FrenchGrammar 
pronunciation and idioms. Sample copy free, 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL. 


DUXBURY, MASS. 


The Powder Point Hall is now added to thr othez 
buildings, and its novel arrangement is well 
adapted to the school, with its indivi /ual teaching 
and home life for the boys. 

F. B. KNAPP, S. B. 
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The House Beautiful 


By WILLIAM C. GANNETT, 


Author of ‘*A Year of Miracle,’’ ‘*Blessed be 
Drudgery,’’ etc. Paper, ornamental, choice 
edition, pricer§ cents. (In “Life-Studics”’ 
form, 6 cents.) 


Contents: Zhe Building of the House; Hlouse~ 
Furnishing; The Ideal of Beauty; Flower burnt 
‘uve: Book Furniture; Our Guests; The Dear 
" logetherness,”” 


SUGGESTIONS; Gy 
LINE. ‘> 


’ 


In the cheaper form the edition is neat and ser- 
viceable. lhe special edition on rich, tipted paper, 
silk stitched, with neat, illuminated cover, serves 
admirably asa dainty remembrance fora friend, 
and especially to ‘‘tuck in with wedding-gilts. 


(From Tue New Unity, May 2, 1895.] 


The selection we give in another column from 
“The House Beautiful’’—one of Mr, Gannett's up 
lifting studies which James H. West has just pub- 
lished—was not made because it was the most 
inspiring word the pamphlet contains. Where all 


is so good perhaps there is no best, though to our 


mind the section on ‘‘The dear Togetherness” 1S 
fullest of strength, sweetness, and light. But this 
extract was selected simply because it was the 
shortest that could be made to stand by itself. By 
sending its publisher fifteen cents our readers can 
procure the little book for themselves; and if pe 
want to be strengthened and lifted up, they W! 
do so. 


Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price by 
BLOCH & NEWMAN, Marquette Bldg, 
Chicago, or 

JAMES H. WEST, Publisher, 
174 High Street, Boston. 


—, 


A. B. RUSS & CO.., 


UNDERTAKERS: 
161 Twenty-Second St., 
CHICAGO 

Telephone 8, 209 


August I, ! 895. 
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two New Sermons by Jenkin Lloyd Jones. 


—OoO —— 


| Death as a Friend, 


suggested by D. C. French’s group 
. oe. Angel of Death Staying the Hance 


of the Artist.” 


1], The Selfishness of Grief. 


A Study of Funeral Customs, and a Plea 
for Cremation. 


—_— — 


Frank utterances on dell- 
cate subjects. Spoken 
with the hope that they 
may reduce somewhat the 
strain of life and dispel 
somewhat the gloom of 
death. 


- —S 


PRICE 5 CENTS EACH, 


THE UNITY PUBLISHING CO.,| 


175 Dearborn St., CHICAGO 


BOOKS BY ELBERT HUBBARI 


Cre 
No !.nemy: But Himself 


The Romance of a Tramp. 
full-page illustrations. 
-cloth, $1.50. 

The New York Herald of Sept. 2, the Philadel 


Twenty-eight 
Bound in ornamenta 


jof these passages as it is anywhere. 


pecially evident in the utterances on immor- 
tality, which is as positively taught in some 
Not 
many, perhaps, are aware that Vox popult, 
vox Det, is a Jewish doctrine, yet here we 
have it laid down that ‘‘the voice of the peo- 
ple is as the voice of God.’’ The teaching 
under the heads of Commerce, Usury, 
Conduct, etc., should be read by those who 
have been disposed to slander Israel asa 
people whose virtuous dealings were confined 
to theirown members. It is true that the 
Bible itself does afford some basis for the 
charge of particularism against the Jews. 
But in this respect the Talmud is an improve- 
ment upon the older Jewish thought, and 
carefully prohibits unfair and ungenerous 
The 
work is of course too brief to represent ade- 


treatment of Gentile as well as Jew. 


quately the vast repository of wisdom and 
casuistry which goes under the name of the 
Talmud, and it is doubtless designed to 
show only the best side of the Talmudic lore; 
but as a collection of wise and noble say- 
ings, it is admirable. F. W. S. 
CHAPTERS IN WORKSHOP RECONSTRUC- 
TION AND CITIZENSHIP, by C. R. Ashbee, 
A. M., is the most recent publication in the 
political economy series of Messrs. D. C. 
Heath & Co., Boston, Mass. As the title 
suggests, the volume in question is a practi- 
cal thesis on the application of technical art 
education to skilled labor in the workshops, 
The author’s ideas are far reaching; they 
apply not so much to the immediate per- 


phia Press of Sept. 23, the Rochester Herald of |sonal benefit of the artisan as to the national 


Sept. 15, and several other papers have each given 
two columns or more to reviews of ‘‘ No Enemy,” 


— ee ———, 


One Day 
Bound in ornamental cloth, 50 cents. 


“Tl enjoyed the book greatly— as a tract it is a 
work of art.”’ Rabbi Solomon Schindler. 


The Cincinnati Commercial Gazette in its issue 
of May 12, 1894, says: ‘*‘ One Day’ is a dear little 
book all bound in dainty blue and silver. The 
beauty of the cover is only a hint of the sweetness 
and delic acy of the story. You can read it in an 
hour, but its lesson of sympathy will benefit you 
for years,”’ 

The Philadelphia Times of April 21, 1894, says: 
“It isa coarse sketch of Western life, and includes 
on obnoxious burlesque on an impossible preacher. 
It is a book that every bssevaeie can do without.”’ 


——_—__ 
ee ——E 


Forbes of Harvard © 


Cloth, bound in Harvard colors, $1.25. 


This book is meeting with fair sale. A few of 


the critics have spoken well of it. 


..FOR SALE BY.... 


UNITY PUBLISHING CO.. 
Marquette Building, 
CHICAGO, 


[NEW EDITION. ] 


Unlifts of Heart and Will, 


/n Prose and Verse. 


By JAMES H. WEST, 


Author of “The Complete Life,” ‘‘In Love 
with Love,’’ etc. 


PRESS NOTICES. 


pcpodon /nquirer.—Helpful and interesting. The 
will be a second thousand has been called for 
Notice ® BUarantee of such a book's claim to’ 
9 r peme te Christian Life.—A book good for both 
and young and for all alike. 
athe book are Magazine.—The poems included 
a i oder impressive, many of them being of 
gremed s Tribune,—Not dogmatic, deeply reve- 
soul T oatheting 2 divine within the hemes 
ittot 
and blessedness. e heights of larger helpfulness 
meen no Hlebrew,—Prose and verse that will 
It ie ppeal toan ever-widening circle of readers, 


Bratifying to know 
een demanded. that a new edition has 


oston flerald, Bee 
with the sincerit One is very strongly impressed 


. y and reality of expression. 
eagerness ye” —The earnestness, indeed the' 
Ss, of the writer cannot fail to quickena 


hel 
msi ll Clevating aspiration in the heart of 


Cloth, bevelled, red edges, 106 pages, 5octs, 


UNITY PUBLISHING CO., 
175 Dearborn 8t,, Chicago. 


value of art education applied to skilled 
handicraft. 
THE publication of **The Vailima Letters’ 


of literature. During the years of life in 


Sidney Colvin, and these letters col. 


lected form a most remarkable autobiography. 


_| His every day life and its personal relations, 


about it, all these are drawn as only Ste- 
At the same 


time it is a pleasure to feel that although the 


venson could have done it. 


letters are said to be very intimate in tone, 
Stevenson intended they should be printed 
and that we need not expect any indelicate 
revelations of things too personal to be given 
to the public. 


THOSE who associate William Sharp's name 
with that gloomy though powerful book 
‘¢*Vistas’’ will be stirprised to know that he is 
now talked of as the author of a new novel 
whose sheer cleverness and wit will make it 
a greater literary and popular success than 
‘‘Dodo’’ was. But the book Mr. Sharp wrote 
with Blanche Willis Howard called ‘*A Fel- 
lowe and his Wife’’ suggests that there is no 
further need of proof of his versatility. 


CURRENT HIsTORY, a little over five years 
ago, entered upon a field until then unoccu- 
pied, aiming to supplement all other reading 
matter by furnishing quarterly a concise and 

systematic, yet at the same time readable and 
attractive, summary of all current affairs of 
importance. It has continued to be in every 
sense a high-class, timely, and useful publica- 
tion—which qualities have been brought to 
the greatest perfection attainable as the re- 
‘sult of experience. Its reputation for relia- 
‘bility of statement and freedom from of- 
fensive bias of every kind is deserved. In 
its treatment of affairs the due proportions of 
events are maintained, their relations to one 
another areclearly depicted, and the causes 
and significance of important movements are 
portrayed—the whole being characterized by 
remarkable editorial impartiality. We advise 


by Stone & Kimball the middle of October 
next is a most important event for all lovers 


Samoa, Robert Louis Stevenson kept a sort 
of journal in the letters which he wrote to 


the methods of his work and his feelings 


CLEARANCE SALE 
=BOOKSI= 


We desire to reduce our stock of books. 


We append 


a list of desirable books at a reduced price, which includes 


postage. In ordering, give second choice, in case first selec- 
tion is sold. 
Regular SPECIAL 
Price. | PRICE. 
allen, (4. hiss )—-Outline of Christian History.. $ .75| $ .55 
—Positive Religion........ ec eeeoeces 1.25 1.00 
Kivi (M. c. )—Philips Brooks in Boston........... .50| .35§ 
Barrows, (S. J.)—The Doom of the Majority... ykie .50| .40 
Bartol, (C. A.)—The Rising EP eT eee ee I.25| 1.00 
Benedict, (H. A. )—Fagots.............. 1.00} .50 
Browning’s Poems..........+. SU Se Ha b'o8 ode cbs s 600s 1.00] .70 
Bulfinch, (S G.)—The Harp and The atte. ccitans 80] .65 
Clarke, (J. F.)—Orthodoxy: its Truths and Errors.. 1.25} 1.00 
Oe —UOIIS GE DOCISE, occ cst e cece scceree: 1.00| .80 
Coates, (W. S.)—Phases of Religion in America......| 1.00) .75 
Daily Bread and other Stories...... sees . .80} .60 
Frothingbam, (QO. B.)—Life of Theodore Parker. 2.00] 1.50 
‘¢  —Religion of Humanity..... oe+| 1.50) 1.15 
Foote, (Fi. Sena Te 8 ee eT ee 50! .45 
Gannett, (W. C.)—Life of Ezra Stiles Gannett......| 1.00| .80 
Hale, (E. E.)—Helpful Words......... eee 1.00) .75 
Hall, (E. H.)—Orthodoxy and wage J in the Chris. 
tian Church. ste eee swe 751.  .60 
Hawthorne, (N. )—‘Scarlet Letter. be ee cece séoccees| 0301 (90 
Higginson, (IT. W. and Mary T.)— Such as they are, J.00] .75 
Newton, (R. H.)—Church and Creed. eeceesense] «F§l° 256 
‘¢ —Book of the Beginnings seeeeos cas 1.00] .75 
66 eo |, seeee] I.00} .75 
6 ‘¢ —Right and ie Uses of the Bible} .75|) .55 
ee ‘¢ —Social Studies.. vesstesevencs | 2.OQl 3a 
6 ‘¢ -—Womanhood..... Subs 6044 bO8 Sees 1.25] 1.00 
Prize Story Book: 
Appleton, (Miss Anna E.)—Stories of Eva......| 80] .60 
Cheney, (Mrs. Ednah D.)—Faithful to the Light, 
and other tales. ie adden ae mda .80| .60 
Foster, (Sarah = Watchwords for Little 
Soldiers. ceeds gear venc tues .80| .60 
Fry, (Clara W. T.)— Little Splendid’s s Vacation. .80} .60 
Peckham, (Mrs. MaryC,)—Father Gabrielle’s heeds .80| .60 
Thurston, (Louise M. )—Forest Mills........... .80} .60 
Scattered Leaves; compiled by Channing Auxiliary...| 1.00) .75 
Shakespeare’s Works... hasea'e aewcee covcccccsccccceed 1600) +70 
Spiritual Life; Studies of Devotion and Worship....| 1.00) .75 
ee ta ama vectra gle tetanic ek I.50| 1.30 
os ts $6 em ELEY PE 000-000: wre rewewrens I.50| 1.30 
Taussig, (F. W.)—The Silver Situation in the U. “% 7e . <a 
NR I ii I.00| .70 
Any of the above delivered FREE, on receipt of price. Send 


orders to 


BLOCH & NEWMAN, Marquette Blidg., 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Echoes from Central Music Hall. 


Gems of Thought from 
The Recent Sermons of the late - 


Professor David Swing. 


A TREASURE FOR THE DEVOUT, 
A BOOK FOR THOUGHTFUL MINDS, 


FOR LIBERAL THINKERS, STUDENTS, 


AND THE MINISTRY. 


Compiled by THOMAS W. HANDFORD. 
Bound in English Silk, Gilt Top, $1.00. 
FOR SALE BY 
CHICAGO. 


175 Dearborn St., 
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The New Unity. 


Helpful and Interesting 


WRITINGS BY 
JAMES H. WEST. 


IN LOVE WITH LOVE. Four Life- 
Studies, Cloth, bevelled, red edges, 109 
pages, 50 cents. 
Contents: — Transfigurations; Serenity; True 

Greatness; Our Other Selves. 

THE COMPLETE LIFE. Six Addresses. 
Cloth, 112 pages, 50 cents. 


“‘Words brave andtrue. Every word the author 
indites is golden, and should be read by young and 
old. Such books are genuine uplifts of heart and 
mind, and when we get to heaven, if we ever do, 
through earth’s sordid dust and mire, we shall 
have men like James H. West tothank for finding 
our way there."’—C/icago Evening Journal, 


Character and Love. 


Compiled and arranged by ALFRED W. MAR- 
TIN, from the Religious and Moral Writ: 
ings of all lands and times. Cloth, 50 cts, 


Topics: Brotherhood, True Worship, Character, 
Holy Living, Selfishness, Diligence, Integrity, 
Duty, Loyalty to Truth, God, Tolerance, Man- 
hood, Nature, Justice, Humility, Obedience, Life, 
Fraternity of Religions, Prophets and Sages, 
Prayer, The Commonwealth of Man, and others, 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


UNITY PUBLISHING CO., 
175 Dearborn Street, CHICACO, 


GIB’T BOOKS 


Especially Appropriate for Easter. 


Borrowings and 
More Borrowings 


Two Companion Volumes of 
Poems and Selections from 
Great Authors. 

Square, 12mo., handsomely bound in white 
and gold andcolors. Price, 75c. each. 


FOR THOUCHT ana 


FOR REMEMBRANCE. 


A Dainty Cift Booklet of Poems and 
Selections. 


Square, 12mo., white embossed cover, 
Price, 35c. each. 


The above named gift books may be had 
singly or together from or will be sent 
postpaid on receipt of price by 


Unity Publishing Company, 


175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


: .2.. is scarcely less attractive 
Al alifornia than the Winter season 
there. You may doubt 


°, Summer this. Itisexplained and 


verified in our illustra- 

ted book—‘‘To California and Back.’’ For 

free copy, address 

G. T. NICHOLSON, G. P. A., Monadnock Bldg., 
CHICAGO. 


IIS FT Out 


HEART-BEATS 


A Book of Meditations 


—— B Y¥—— 


PROTAP CHUNDER MOZOOMDAR. 


With Portrait, and Biographical Sketch 
of the Author by Kev. Samuel 
J. Barrows. 


Cloth, Red Edges, 330 Pages, $1.50. 


FOR SALE BY 


UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, 


as 


our readers to make the acquaintance of this 
valuable publication. The current number 
contains 256 pages of reading matter, and is 
illustrated with 44 portraits of persons of prom- 
inent interest in all parts of the world. 
Space forbids mention of more than a small 
fraction of the topics treated; but prominence 
is given to the war between Japan and China 
(17 pages and map); Currency Problem in the 
United States; Working of the New Tariff 
Law; Aditanca Incident; Cuban Revolt; Ha- 
waiian Insurrection; Nicaraguan and Vene- 
zuelan Imbroglios; Silver Question in the 


United States; Work of the 53d Congress; |. 


Brooklyn Trolley Strike; Municipal Reform 


_|in New York; Manitoba School Question in|: 


Canada; Newfoundland Crisis; Election of a 
new President in France; Armenian Atroci- 
ties; Discovery of Argon; and Anti-toxin 
treatment of Diphtheria. A fine portrait of 
Frederick Douglas forms the frontispiece, 
followed by an ably written review of the re- 
markable career of that noted reformer and 
orator. The Necrology and all the other 
usual departments are full and satisfactory. 
($1.50 a year; single numbers 40 cents; sam- 
ples 10 cents; specimen pages and circulars 
free. Buffalo, N. Y.: Garretson, Cox & Co., 
publishers. ) 


aoe 


The Magazines. 


THE MonistT for the present quarter is a 
very interesting number to the sociologist, 
the biologist and the philosopher, and is of 
especial worth to the psychologist. Besides 
valuable reviews, some of considerable 
length, it contains: ‘*The Theory of Evolu- 
tion and Social Progress,’’ by Prof. Joseph 
Le Conte; ‘‘Materialism Untenable,” by 
Prof. A. E, Dolbear; ‘*The Unseen Uni- 
verse,’’ by Sir Robert Stowell Ball; ‘*The 
Present Problems of Organic Evolution,’’ 
by Prof. E. D. Cope; *“The Science of Men- 
tation,’’ by Elmer Gates; a forty-page article 
by the editor on ‘*The Metaphysical X in Cog- 
nition’’; literary correspondence, of special 
interest to the sociologist, from M. Lucien 
Arréat; and a letter in defense of his Key to 
the Riddle of the Universe by E. Douglas 
Fawcett, and one **In Defense of True Mu- 
sic’? by Emilia Digby. We do not know 
when we have seen a richer number of any 
magazine, THE NEw UNITY will not attempt 
to characterize any of the leading papers, but 
will content itself with commending the de- 
limitation of philosophy contained in Dr. 
Carus’s article, and calling the attention of 
the sociologist to Prof. Le Conte’s and Mr. 
Gates’s insistence upon the supreme impor- 
tance of the ‘‘psychic factor’’ in progress. 


‘**O, will he paint me the way I want, 
As bonnie as a girlie, 

Or willhe paint me an ugly tyke, 
And be d d to Mr. Nerli.’ 

But still and on and which ever it is, 
He is a canty Kerlie. 

The Lord protect the back and neck 
Of honest Mr. Nerli.’’ 


This, one of the last verses ever written by 
Robert Louis Stevenson, is in reference to 
the portrait of himself, which is given to the 
public with his verse for the first time in the 
July Cosmopolitan. The lines might have 
come from the pen of Burns, and are inimi- 
table in their way. The portrait was de- 
clared by Stevenson himself to be the best 
ever painted of him. In this same number 
of the Cosmopolitan Rudyard Kipling tells an 
Indian story, to which Remington adds 
charming illustrations; Mrs, Burton Harrison 
makes a serious study of New York society 
in **The Myth of the Four Hundred,” and 
Kate Douglas Wiggin contributes a story of 
one of the most delightful of Welsh retreats, 
The Cosmopolitan was with this number re- 
duced to ten cents per copy, and as a conse- 
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440 JAMES PYLE, New York, 


A book of more than passing interest and value.—BOsSTON TRAVELER 


Liié and the Gonditions oF Survival 


THE PHYSICAL BASIS OF ETHICS, 
SOCIOLOGY AND RELIGION 


POPULAR LECTURES AND DISCUSSIONS BEFORE THE 
BROOKLYN ETHICAL ASSOCIATION 


1 Cosmic EvoLtuTion As RELATED TO Etuics. By Dr. 
Lewis G. JANES. 

2 SoLaR Eneray. By A. EMERSON PALMER. 

8 THe ATMOSPHERE AND Lire. By Dr. R. G.EccLes. 

4 Water. By Rossirer W. Raymonp, Pu. D. 

5 Foop As RELATED TO LIFE AND SURVIVAL. By 
Pror. W. O. ATWATER. 

6 THE ORIGIN OF STRUCTURAL VARIATIONS. By PRor. 


EKpWARD D. Cops, PH. D. 
7 LocoMoTION AND ITS RELATION TO SuRVIVAL. By 
Dr. Martin L. HOLBROOK. 
8 LABOR AS A Factor IN EVoLurion. 
ALLYN GORTON. 
9 PrRotTEcTIVE CoveERING. By Mrs. Lizzig C. Warp. 
10 SHELTER AS RELATED TO THE EVOLUTION oF LIFE. 
By. Z. SIDNEY SAMPSON. 
11 Hasrr. By Rev. Joun Wuite CHADWICK. 
12 From NATURAL TO CHRISTIAN SELECTION. 
JOHN C. KIMBALL. 
18 SanrratTion. By JAMES AVERY SKILTON. 
14 Reuiaion ASA FAcTOR IN Human Evouution. By 
Rev. Epwarp P. Powk tt. 


By Dr. Davin 


By Rev. 


One large crown octavo volume of 447 pages, including a complete 
index. Cloth, uniform with previous volumes issued for the Brooklyr 
Ethical Association. Sent to any address, expressage prepaid, on 
receipt of $2.00. A limited supply of the separate lectures, except 
numbers 7 and 8, which are out of print, may be had at ten centsa 
copy. Specimen pages free. 


Bloch & Newman, 
1441 Marquette Bldg., Chicago. 


———— 


CHAP 


Cuap. III.—Socinus 


CHap. 


AN HISTORICAL SKETCH 


OF THE 


SINCE THE REFORMATION 
BY 


JOSEPH HENRY ALLEN, D. D. 


MEMBER OF THE SUPREME CONSISTORY OF TRANSYLVANIA. 


CONTENTS. 
Cuap. I,—Italian Reformers. Cuap. VI,—English Pioneers. | 4 
Cuae. I1.—Servetus. Cuap. VII.—Unitarian Dissent in Englan 


Cuap. VIII.—Antecedents in New England. 
Cuap. 1IX.—Period of Controversy and Exp 
Cuap. X.—The New Unitarianism. 


$1.50 POSTPAID. 
UNITY PUBLISHING CO.., 175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


. I1V.—The Polish Brethren, 
V.—Transylvania. 


PRICE, 


UNITARIAN MOVEMENT 


LATE LECTURER IN ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY IN HARVARD UNIVERSITY; HONORARY 
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PREMIUM LIST 


THE PUBLISHERS OF 


The New Unity 


. OFFER FOR . 


Every new subscriber, at $2.00 per 
year, payable in advance, 


One Dollars Worth of Books 


To be selected from the following list. 


ra>This offer is made to subscribers only.*@a 


Publications by JENKIN LLOYD JONES: 


Regular Price. 


The Chorus of Faith, - - - - $1.25 
As heard in the Parliament of Religions, A 
book of selections giving points of harmony 
between the representatives of the various re- 


ligions. Edited by Jenkin Lloyd Jones, 
The Faith that Makes Faithful, - ~ .50 
By W. C. Gannett and Jenkin Lloyd Jones. 

The Word of the Spirit: - - - .50 
To the Nation, City, Church, Home, Individual. 
Practical Piety, - - - - ~ »30 

Applied Religion, 
I. A New Help for the Drunkard, ~ ie 
Il. Tobacco, the Second Intoxicant, - .10 
Ill. No Sex in Crime, , “ - -10 
IV. Not Institutions but Homes, - ~ mere 


The Religions of the World, 


I. Moses, the Hebrew Law Giver, “ “7 O 


II. Zoroaster, the Prophet of Industry, - -10 
III. Confucius, the Prophet of Politics, ~ -10 
IV. Buddha, the Light of Asia, - ~ -10 

V. Socrates, the Prophet of Reason, - -10 
VI. Jesus, the Founder of Christianity, ~- 6a 

VII... Mohammed, the Prophet of Arabia, - -10 


The Cause of the Toiler, - - - 449 
The Intellectual Life, - -- - - 2639 
Ten Great Novels, - - - ~ - .10 


Complete Report of the Proceedings of 
the First American Congress of 
Liberal Religious Societies, Paper, 


116 pp., - - - - - 465 
“Liberty and Life,” - - - - . 
Discourses by E. P. Powell. Paper, 208 pp. 

The Crucifixion, - - - 25 


From a Jewish icsiioakar. By Dr. E. G. Hirsch. 


REMEMBER: For every new subscriber, at $2.00 
per year, payable in advance, we will send, 
postpaid, books to the value of $1.00. Address, 


BLOCH & NEWMAN, Publishers, 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


quence, notwithstanding its large edition, it 
was ‘‘out of print’’ on the third day of publi- 
cation. 


The Newest Books. 


All books sent to Tue New Unity for review 
will be promptly acknowledged under this head- 
ing, and all + on seem to be of special interest to 
the readers of Tue New Unity will receive further 
notice. Any book mentioned, except foreign ones, 
may be obtained by our readers from Unity Pub- 
lishing Co., 175 Dearborn St., Chicago, by forward- 
ing price nanied below. 


Across INDIA, or LIVE BOYS IN THE FAR 
East. By Oliver Optic. (All-Over-the- 
World Library. 3d series.) Boston: Lee & 


Shepard. 380 pp.; $1.25. 

THE RELATION OF JESUS TO HIs AGE AND 
Our Own. Alecture by J. Estlin Carpenter, 
M. A. London: Philip Green. 587  pp.; 
is. net. 

CAUSE AND Errect. | By Ellinor Meiron. 
New York and London: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 291 pp.; 75 cents. 

Love FuGur. By Jon. B. Frost. At- 
lanta & Belfast: The Romance Pub. Co. 


gi pp. 
———_____—__= 0 ae 


For Indigestion 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


Dr. W. DANFORTH, Milwaukee, Wis., 
says: ‘‘It isin daily use by my acquaint- 
ances and patients, principally for stomach 
troubles, indigestion, etc., with the best of 

effect.” 


Miscellanea. 


Get Up and Scratch. 


————— 


Said one. little chick, with a funny little 
squirm, 
‘‘] wish I could find a nice, fat worm.’’ 


Said another little chick, with a queer little 
shrug, 
}**I wish I could find a nice, fat bug.’’ 


Said a third little chick, with a strange little 

squeal, 

|**t wish I could find some nice, yellow meal.”’ 

‘‘Now, look here,”’ said the mother, from the 
green garden patch, 

‘If you want any breakfast you must get up 


and scratch.’’ 
St. Nicholas. 


Le 


Religion in the United States. 


The Associated Press gives the census re- 
port covering the statistics of churches which 
contains some interesting information. The 
report has just been published in an elaborate 
work of more than eight hundred pages, 
with colored maps showing the extent of the 
various organized religious bodies in the 
states. There are one hundred and forty- 
three distinct denominations in the United 
States, besides independent churches and 
miscellaneous congregations, The total of 
communicants of all denominations is 20,- 
612,806, who belong to 165,177 organiza- 
tions or congregations. ‘These congregations 
have 142,521 edifices, which have sittings for 
43,564,863 persons. The value of all 
church property used exclusively for pur- 
poses of worship is $679,630,139. There 
are 111,036 regular ministers, not including 
lay preachers. There are five bodies which 
have more than 1,000,000 communicants, 
and ten mure than 500,000. The leading 
denominations have communicants in round 
numbers as follows: Catholic, 6,250,000 
(includes entire baptized population); Metho- 
dist, 4,600,000; Baptist, 3,725,000; Presby- 
terian, 1,280,332; Lutheran, 1,230,000. A 
study of the details of the statistics develops 
some apparently strange results. Out of a 
total of 130,000 Jewish communicants, the Re- 
form exceed the Orthodox by 15,000. There 


A BooK to: 
To=-Day.__—_= 


REV. W. D. SIMOND’S NEW VOLUME OF 
PATRIOTIC ADDRESSES, 


American Liberty. 


Contains earnest and able discussions of some 
of the greatest questions now before 
the public. 


Its quality is as I expected—strong ee 
M. tvage. 

Broad, free and progressive, but none the less 

morally conservative —7/he Christian Register. 


Honest thoughts clothed in weighty words which 
will arouse hearty response from all imbued with 
the spirit of freedom and truth.—Religio- Philo- 
sophical Journal, 


American Liberty is a large and timely subject, 

and the words of this volume have the trve ring. 

The sentences carry much of the fireand magnet- 

+p of Mr. Simonds at his best.—Tue New 
NITY. 


Price per volume, postpaid (paper, 8vo, 


pp. 216), 50 cents. 
Address, 


UNITY, PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


Marquette Building, CHICAGO. 


Our Heredity from God 


CONSISTING OF 


LECTURES ON EVOLUTION. 
By E. P. POWELL. 


— o-—-— 


‘*This book [now in its fourth edition] is dedi- 
cated to all those who, like the author, have lost 
faith in authoritative Revelation, in hopes that 
they, like himself. may find satisfaction in that rev- 
elation of Eternal Life and Truth which is steadily 
unfolded to us by Science.”’ 


Price, $1.75. 


FOR SALE BY 


UNITY PUBLISHING CO., 


175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


“The restless Eve, not the indolent Adam, as 
the parent of civilization.” 


THE WOMEN’S UPRISING. 


JENKIN LLOYD JONES. 
A sermon suggested by the Woman’s OCon- 
gress held in Chicago last May. Neatly print- 


ed, with attractive cover. Will make a pleas- 
ant souvenir of this memorable congress. 


Single copies 10 cents. By the hundred, $6.00. 
PUBLISHED BY 


UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


CAVEATS, TRADE MARKs 
COPYRIGHTS. 


CAN I OBTAIN A PATENT? Fora 
prom vi answer and an honest opinion, write to 
IUNN & CO., who have bad nearly fifty years’ 
experience inthe patent business. mmunica- 
tions strictly confidential. A Handbook of In- 
fo concerni Patents and bow to ob- 
tain them sent free. Alsoa h cataloges of mechan- 

and scientific books se 
atents taken th near Munn & Co. receive 
goes notice in the Scientific American, and 
ore Fonee widely before the public with- 


e inventor. his eee no panee. 
pan pa , elegantly illustrated, has otk tn 
est circulation of any scientific w in the 


33 ayear. Sample copies sent 

Buildi Baition monthiy, @ year. ree ingle 
ery num contains u- 

Siete, ti in my A, and ph of new 


are 13,500 Russian Orthodox and 10,850 


= with plans, nahi ing photogr os show the 
soigne secure contracts. Address 
MUNN & CO., NEW YORK, 361 BROADWAS 
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Ladies’ Delight 


“A year ago my hair began turning gray and 
falling out, and though I tried ever so many things 
to prevent it, I obtained no satisfaction until lI 
used Ayer’s Hair Vigor. After using one bottle of 
this:preparation my hair ceased falling out and was 
restoréd to its natural color.’”-—Mrs. HERZMANN, 359 


East:68th st., New York City. 


+4 


ADMITTED AT 


‘Ayer’s ony Sarsaparilla tHe worvors rai. 


VIGOR. 


OFFICIAL REPORT 


COMPLETE PROCEEDINGS 
OF THE 


First American Congress 
Liberal Religious Societies, 


Held at Chicago May 22, 23, 24 & 25, 1894. 


—— 


oo 


The Contents Include Papers Read and 
Addresses Made by 


Dr. Hiram W. THOMAS, Rev, W. D. Stmonps, 
Mr, W. M. SALTER, 
Rev. M. J. SAVAGE, 
Rev. H. M. Simmons, 
PROF. ALBION W. SMALL, 
Miss SADIE AMERICAN, 
mEV. CAROLINE BARTLETT, Mr. E, P. Powel, 
Rev. M. St. C. WRIGHT, Dr, ALEX. KENT, 
KINZA RIUGE HIRAI, Mr. V. R. GHANDI, 
Rev. A. N. ALcoTT, Mr. H. R. WHITMORE, 
Rev. A. W. GouLp, Rev. R. A. WHITE, 
AND ALL OTHERS, 


REV. JOHN FAVILLE, 
Dr. E. G. Hirscu, 
Rev. J. Li. JONEs, 

Mr. B. F. UNDERWOOD, 
Rev. F, E. DEwHurRsT, 


Paper Cover, Quarto Size, 116 Pages, 25c. 


Discount allowed on orders in quantity. 


PUBLISHED ONLY BY 


BLOCH & NEWMAN, 
' 175 Dearborn St., 
CHICAGO. 


PUBLICATIONS OF 


Sr, Ei Os, tri ot Et. 


The Crucifixion. 
The Jews and Jesus. A discourse..........+0+.005. 
Jesus, his Life and his Times............eeseeeeee 
The Doctrines Of JESUS......-- ss cccccccecccesesecs 


Viewed from a Jewish Standpoint.... 


Paul, the Apostle of Heathen Judaism, or Christianity..... 


————— 


FOR SALE BY 


- BLOCH & CO., Publishers, 


05 gift for wearing color and for- choosing and 


Greek Cathoiics. The Salvation Army has 
8,742 members, and the Christian Scientists 
just eighteen less than that number. The 
‘“‘Ethical Culture’’ has a 
membérship of 1,064, while the *‘Altruist’’ is 
able to show but twenty-five followers. The 
members of the Theosophical Society aggre- 
gate 695. 
value of church property, New York leads, 
and Pennsylvania follows; but in the num- 
ber of organizations and church edifices, 
Pennsylvania is first, and Ohio second. The 
increase in the value of church property 
since 1870 has been $325,146,558, Or nearly 
ninety-two per cent., while the number of 


denomination of 


In number of communicants and 


churches has increased forty-two per cent. 
The increase in the organizations is one 
hundred and twenty-six per cent. 
ep ee 
Starved to Death 
in midst of plenty. Unfortunate, yet we 
hear of it. The Gail Borden Eagle Brand 
Condensed Milk is undoubtedly the safest 
Infant Health is a 
valuable pamphlet for mothers. Send your 
address to the New York Condensed Milk 
Company, New York. | 


and best infant food. 


———————— 


In Lisbon. 


I'saw few very miserable people; beggars 
were not at all numerous; in a week I was 
only asked twice for alms. One constantly 
hears that Lisbon is dirty and as full of foul 
I did not find 


it so, and the bright sunshine and the-fine 


odors as Coleridge’s Cologne. 


color of the huuses might well compensate 
The houses of this 
regular town are white and pale yellow and 


for. some drawbacks. 


fine worn-out pink, with narrow green-painted 
verandas, which soon lose crudeness in the 
intense light, 

The windows of the larger blocks are nu- 
merous and set in long, regular lines; the 
streets, if narrow, run into open squares 
blazing with white, unsoiled monuments. 
All day long the ways are full of people, 
who are fairly but unostentatiously polite. 
They donot stare one out of countenance, 
however one may be dressed. In Antwerp 
a man who objects to being wondered at 
may not wear a light suit. Lisbon is muore 
cosmopolitan. 

But the beauty of the town of Lisbon is 
not added to by the beauty of its inhab- 
itants. The women.are curiously the reverse 
of lovely. Only occasionally I saw a face 
which was attractive by the odd conjuncture 
of an olive skin and light gray eyes. 


do not wear mantillas. 


They 
The lower classes 
Those who are of the dour- 
geots Class or above it differ little from Lon- 
doners. The working or loafing men—for 
they laugh and loaf and work and chaff and 
chatter at every corner—are more distinct in 
costume, wearing the flat felt sumdrero with 
turned-up edges that one knows from pic- 
tures, while the long coat which has dis- 
placed the cloak still retains a smack.of it in 
the way they disregard the sleeves and hang 
it from their shoulders. 


use a shawl. 


These men are de- 
cidedly not so ugly as the women, and vary 
wonderfully in size, color, and complexion, 
though a big Portuguese isa rarity. The 
strong pointin both sexes is their natural 


blending or matching tints.— Cornhill Mag- 
azine, 
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A Chance for Women to Make Money! 


money selling Dish Washers. 


175 DearBoRN STREET, CHICAGO. 


Ave., Sta. A, Pittsburg, Pa., and obtained 


one of their Dish Washers and tried it myself 


I saw one of your subscribers tell in your] ening.—The New W 
columns a few weeks ago how she made 


“Liberty and Life,” 


DISCOURSES BY 


We ete) BB 


CONTENTS : 


LIFE AND DEATH; WHAT THEY ARE. 


SIN A CRIME AGAINST LIFE: RIGHTEOovs, 
NESS OBEDIENCE TO LAW, 


SINNING AGAINST THE HOLY Sprrir, 

A SOUND MIND IN A SOUND Bopy. 

Is THE AVERAGE LIFE WORTH THE Living? 
THE TRUE, THE BEAUTIFUL AND THE Goop,. 


Not ALLOPATHY NOR HOMEOPATHY, But 
SYMPATHY. 


THE TRUE LIFE. 

THE DOING CREED. 

THE KEys. 

A BUNDLE OF PARADOXES. 

A SUBSTITUTE FOR ORTHODOXY. 
THE Two THEOLOGIES. 


| NATURAL MorRAt. COMPENSATION, 


CHARACTER, 
THE RELIGION OF THE FUTURE. 
NEw YEAR IN 1982. 


Paper cover, 208 pp.; postwaid. 25 cts, 


Price Reduced from dc. 


Unity Publisniag Co., 


175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


BLANCARDS 


ALSO IN SYRUP. 


IODIDE OF . 
IRON. 


Specially recommended Oy ne medical 
ea ae | oe Worle ne Serer. (Tumors, 
’ e early stages of Consum 
Constitutional Weakness, Poorness of the Biood 
— for stimulating and regulating its periodic 
ourse. 

None Genuine unless signed “ BLANCARD.” 

E. Fougera & Co., N. Y.and all Druggisis. 


The New Bible and 
Its New. Uses, 


By JOSEPH HENRY CROOKER, 


Author of “Jesus Brought Back,” ‘Prob 
lems in American Society,” Htc. 


Multitudes of people to-day, both outelde 
and inside the churches, are aware thas e 
New Criticism, arisen in our age, has reveale 
a New Bible; and what they want to know, 7 
in the simplest, most straightforward way, !8 
this: What changes in our attitude tow 
the Bible are involved; and what new ane 
wiser uses of it are made ssible and neces 
sary by these discoveries? Mr. Crooker’s pres 
ent work succinctly answers this query. 


CONTENTS. 


Introduction: The New Bible; I. Errors i 
the Bible; IJ. What the Bible Claims for lise: 


Iz. The Bible as Authority ; Appendiz; 
tradictions in the Gospels. 


Mr. Crooker has brought to his work meee 
original thought, a thorough knowledge © 
subject, considerable analytical skill, 4 
degree of logic, and almost a mastery of the “ 
of presentation —Brooklyn Standard- Union. 


is 
He has been very successful, and his book 
one a tenon A to be recommended to arg! ‘ 
have lost their faith in the old Bible of 4 
tion and dogma, and need to be shown te ml 
stantial worth of what criticism leaves | = 
harmed of literary value and spiritual quic 
orld. 


286 Pages. Cloth, 81,00. 


I wrote to the a 
Iron City Dish Washer Co., 145 S. Highland 


FOR SALE BY 
UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY; 


first. 


It is just lovely; you can wash and 


175 Dearborn Street, Chicag? 


August |, 1895. 


The New Unity. 
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V NO PAIN! 
RN SAL NO POISON! - 
REMOVES THE TOR-CORN EVERY TIME 
A TRIAL SIZE BOX 
FOR A 2-CENT STAMF. 
GIANT CHEMICAL CO., - PHILADELPHIA 
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LISHMENT MANUFACTURING 
THE LARGEST ESTAB chiMesang 
¢ TAL ~ a oe 

REST oe Mice and Onielaus 


ycsHANE BELL FOUNDEY, BALTIMORE, MD. 


‘Re ANT a BARGAIN? yoru WISH to sell? 
. LANTERNS WANTED Of PxcH ANE 


HARBACH &CO.809 Filbert st. Phila. Pa 


pO 
you 
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Free Church Record, 


A Bi-Monthly Journal of 44 pages. 


Devoted to the Advancement of 
UNIVERSAL RELIGION. 
UNSECTARIAN AND FREE, 
SUBSCRIPTION, $1.00 PER YEAR. 

Address, SAM’L COLLYER. TACOMA, WASH, 


Applied Religion. 


BY 


JENKIN LLOYD JONES. 


|, A New Help for the Drunkard. 


A Study of the Keeley Cure. 


This is a practical talk on intemper- 
ence, its 1esults and its possible cure. 


ll, Tobacco, The Second Intoxicant. 


One gentleman writes: “Since read- 


ing your sermon on Tobacco I have stopped 
the use of the weed, although I have used it 


many years.” 


¢ 


lll, No Sex in Grime. 


“The right word in the right place,” 


says a woman. 


IV, Not Institutions, but Homes. 


This sermon answers the question 
“What shall we do with dependent ohildren?” 


Ten cents each. In lots of fifty or 


more at the rate of $5.00 per hundred. 
Address UNITY PUBLISHING OO,, 
175 Dearborn Street, Chieago, IIL 


dry the dishes for a family in two minutes, 
without touching your hands to a dish or 
putting them in hot water. I made the first 
day, $5.00, and everybody wanted a Dish 
Washer just as soon asthey saw me wash 
their dishes. Since then I have made as 
high as $18.00 a day, and I believe I can get 
enuuglh) money to keep my brother at school 
next winter and have money in the bank too. 
Any lady or gentleman can do as well as] 
am dving, I am sure, as I had no experience. 
When everybody wants to buy, it is not hard 
to sell. Anyone can get information by 
writing the above firm, and I am glad to add 
my experience, because I think it is my duty 
to others to help them over the hard times. 
MARTHA FRANCIS. 
——————>_- a 


Judging a Man by the Books he 
Reads.- 


THERE isa good old saw about judging a 
man by the company he keeps, and as saws 
go itis pretty sound doctrine. Judge a man 
if you will by his companions, taking due 
notice as to how far he gives himself up to 
them, and how much they mean to him; for 
of course there are men and men, and some 
men catch the tone of their associates and 
others give tone tothem. Books are com- 
panions to many of us, men and women, but 
if you undertake to judge us by the books we 
read you will have occasion to use your best 
discretion. People take their books so dif. 
ferently. Some of us do not exercise our 
minds enough in our daily toil, and we like 
when we read books substantial enough to 
sharpen our faculties. Others of us come 
home with tired wits and want easy books 
that will rest and amuse us. Two people 
may read the same novel with equal pleasure, 
yetif one readsit after breakfast and the 
other after dinner, the fact that it amused 
them d>es n»t tell the same story about the 
quality of their minds, If the book which 
you read when you are tired is strong enough 
food for my mind when its energies are 
fresh, it must mean that your mind and my 
mind lack a good deal of being mates, 

And besides, there are people to whom it 
comes natural to read, and there are others, 
even in these days of newspapers and 


schools, to whom reading comes hard. I 


Mozoomdar’s Book 


The Oriental Christ. By Prorarp 
CHUNDER MOZOOMDAR. 193 pages, 
Cloth, $1.25. 


The “idea” in this remarkable book may be 
best briefly stated by combining a saying of 


Keshub Chunder Sen, the Brahmo leader, with 


eepaee or two from the author’s Introduc- 
ion: 


tion of \he gospel were Asiatic. In fact, 


tianity was founded and developed by Asiatics 
in Asia. .. 


Shrink back. ... 


you wish to see Christ in the plenitude of his 
glory and in the fullness and freshness of the 


Primitive dispensation. ?In England and Eu- 
rope we find apostolical Christianity almost 
pone; there we find the life of Christ formu- 
ated into lifeless forms and antiquated sym- 
b Look at this picture and that: 


ols 


this is the Christ of the East, and that of the 
est. When we speak of the Western Christ, 


we speak of the incarnation of energy, * form- 


alism, ethical and physical force. en we 


speak of an Eastern Christ, we speak of the in- 


carnation of unbounded love an grace.” 


. Thirteen Chapters, viz., The Bathing, 
Ph saying, gy Rebuking, We 
ing’ Dee rusting, Healing, Feasting, 


» Dying, and Reigning Christ. 


y 


ng; 


and very suggestive study of the character and 
Person of Christ.—Christian Union. 


ae is a stroke of genius. It contains a whole 
= a Rhy of Christianity. Jesus was an Ori- 
theo, é is only to be rightly interpreted by 
= riental mind. This cae book comer 
Ot revelation of essential Christianity.—The 


FOR SALE BY 
UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicage. 


“Was not Jesus Christ an Asiatic? He 
and his disciples were Asiatics, and all the 
agencies primarily employed for the _— 

~ il 


. Yet the Christ that has been 
brought to us in India is an Englishman, with 

nglish manners and customs about him and 
with the temper and spirit of an Englishman 
in him. Hence it is that the. Hindu people 
Go to the rising sun in 
the East, not to the setting sun in the West, if 


Fast- 
art- 


The existence of this book is aphenomenon, 
more than a curiosity ; and rich as anew, fresh 


have seen, as most of us have, so many 
thoroughly worthless persons who. were great 
readers, that when I meet a thoroughly 
worthy and intelligent person who doesn’t 
read, it fills me with admiration and respect. 
[ do meet such persons now and then. They 
are apt to be quick and accurate observers, 
good talkers, people of action. Of course 
they do read a little something every day, 
the newspaper, if nothing more, but reading 
is not a necessity to them. They don’t 
count on it as an amusement or depend upon 
it as an exercise of the mind. To the habit- 
ual reader, reading becomes as necessary as 
alcohol to the dram-drinker. It doesn’t 
seem to make any violent amount of differ- 
ence what he reads, but he must sit in a chair 
a certain length of time every day and rest 
his eyes and his mind ona printed page. 
You can no more judge such a person by the 
book-company he keeps than you can judge 
a lunatic by the qualities of his keepers. 
His reading is habit. It never turns to 
energy; never intluences action. He sleeps 
better after it; that is all.—The Point of 
View, in August Scrzbner’s. 


———_— —- 
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Half Rates to Colorado. 
On August 11 and 12, the North-Western 
Line will sell excursion tickets to Denver, 


Colorado Springs, Manitou and Pueblo and 
return at half rates—one fare for round trip, 
tickets good for return passage leaving Colo- 
rado points August 20 to 25, with privilege 
of further extension until September 1. For 
tickets and full information apply to agents 
C.& N. W. R’y. . | 


THE NEW UNITY 
GLUBBING LIST 


FOR 1895. 


Any one wishing to subscribe for either one 
or more of the following publications, 
can do so at the prices as announced: 


_— 


‘ape 
ALOE. Inow Unity re 

Arena, ' , : : : : . 1$5.00 |$6.00 | 
Atlantic Monthly, . ; , . a 4.00 | 5.00 
Babyhood, ;' , : , , . | 1.00 | 2.50 
Biblical World, ; : ‘ ‘ 2.00 | 3.25 
Century Magazine, . , ; : . | 4.00 | 5.00 
Cosmopolitan, . . : , 1.50 | 3.00 
Forum, : ' , , : : 3.00 | 4.00 | 
Free Church Record, ' : : , , 1.00 | 2.50 | 
Good Housekeeping, . , , , . | 2.00 | 3.25 
Harpers Bazaar, . , , 4.00 | 5.00 

" Magazine, , , , , . | 4.00 | 5.00 

‘ Weekly, ; : , , 4.00 | 5.00 

3 Young People, . : > 2 St. OD 
International Journal of Ethics, . » 1-250 1 3.75 
Jenness Miller Monthly, , | ' 1.00 | 2.50 
Ladies’ Home Companion, ' . | 1.00 | 2.00 
Lippincott’s Magazine, . , : 3.00 | 4.00 
McClure’s Magazine, . , , . | 1.50 | 3.00 
Munsey’s Magazine, . ; ; . | 1.00 | 2.50 i 
New England Magazine, ' 3.00 | 4.00 4 
New World, ' ' : - | 3.00 | 4.00 
Non-Sectarian, ; 1.00 | 2.25 e 
North American Review, . ; . | 5.00 | 6.00 # 
Popular Science Monthly, 5.00 | 6.00 Re 
Reform Advocate, . ; . | 2.00 | 3.00 18) 
Review of Reviews, : ; ; ; 2.50 | 3.50 ey 
St. Nicholas Magazine, , ‘ . | 3.00 | 4.00 ea 
Scientific American, , 3.00 | 4.00 4 

a6 is Supplement, . | 5.00 | 6.00 Lah 
Scribner's Magazine, ' 3.00 | 4.00 bal 


The clubbing rate is offered for and to new subscribers 
to THE New Unity at $2.00 per year and paid in advance. , ba 
Old subscribers can obtain any of the publications by send- ¢ 
ing in new subscriptions and having the clubbing journal sent 
to their own addresses. Address, 


BLOCH & NEWMAN, Publishers, 
175 Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 
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The New Unity. 


ighest of ail in Leavening Power.— Latest U.S. Gov’t Report 


YEFTAS 
ABSOLUTELY PURE 


The Sociological Function of the 
Professions. 


The defense of life, the regulation of life, 
and the sustentation of life, having been 
achieved, what further general function is 
there? 
and this function it is which the professions 
in general subserve. It is obvious that the 
medical man who removes pains, sets broken 


There is the augmentation of life; 


bones, cures diseases, and wards off prema- 
ture death, of life. 
Musical composers and performers, as well 
as professors of music and dancing, are agents 
who exalt the emotions and so increase life. 
The poet, epic, lyric or dramatic, along with 
the actor, severally in their respective ways 
yield pleasurable feelings and so increase 
life. The historian and the man of letters, 
to some extent by the guidance they furnish, 
but to a larger extent bythe interest which 


increases the amount 


their facts and fictions create, raise men’s 
mental states and so increase life. Though 
we cannot say of the lawyer that he does the 
like in a direct way, yet by aiding the citizen 
toresist aggressions he furthers his sustenta- 
tion and thereby increases life. The multi- 
tudinous processes and appliances which the 
man of science makes possible, as well as the 
innumerable intellectual interests he arouses 
and the general illumination he yields, in- 
The teacher, alike by informa- 
and by discipline 


crease life. 
tion given 
enables his pupils more effectually to carry 


enforced, 


on this or thatoccupation and obtain better 
subsistence than they would else do, at the 
same time that he opens the doors to various 
sp2cial gratifications: in both ways increasing 
life. Once more, those who carry on the 
plastic arts—the painter, the sculptor, the 
architect—excite by their products pleasur- 
able perceptions and emotions of the esthe- 
tic class, and thus increase life.—/rom Pro- 
fessional Institutions, by HERBERT SPEN- 
CER, in the Popular Science Monthly for 


May. 
—___—_—_——> 0 


Beware of Ointments for Catarrh that 
Contain Mercury, 


as mercury will surely destroy the sense of! 


smell and completely derange the whole sys- 
tem when entering it through the mucous sur- 
faces. Such articles should never be used 
except on prescriptions from reputable phy- 
sicians, as the damage they will do is ten 


Walter Baker & Go. Limited, 


The Largest Manufacturers of 
PURE, HICH CRADE 


COCOAS and CHOCOLATES 


On this Continent, have received 


HIGHEST AWARDS 


. from the great 

Fm Industrial and Food 
¥), EXPOSITIONS 

\ IN EUROPE AND AMERICA. 


‘ i" : « In view of the 
af W\\caution: many imitations 
; 1 of the labels and wrappers on our 


pene, consumers should make sure 

t our place of manufacture, 
SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 

WALTER BAKER & CO. LTD. DORCHESTER, MASS. 


namely, Dorchester, Mass. 
is printed on each package. 


‘tioned asa piece of information not gener- 


fold to the good you can possibly derive from 
them. Hall’s Catarrh Cure, manufactured 
by F. J. Cheney & Co., Toledo, O., contains 
no mercury, and is taken internally, acting 
directly upon the blood and mucous surfaces, 
of the system. In buying Hall’s Catarrh Cure 
be sure you get the genuine, It is taken in- 
ternally and is made in Toledo, Ohio, by F. 
J. Cheney & Co. Testimonials free. 

JF Sold by Druggists, price 75§c. per bottle. 


— > 0 <r 
Kafir Jews. 


The Cape 7imes says: A very interesting 
field for research for ethnologists is opened 
by astatement with reference to some of the 
inhabitants of the Low Country. It is men- 


ally known that there are two or three small 
tribes of Kafir Jews dwelling under the 
Chief Magato. These people have the com- 
plexion and hair of the ordinary Kafir, but 
are distinguished by a very decided Semitic 
cast of countenance, and they preserve most 
of the Jewish rites and ceremonies. They 
are described as a most industrious people 
who keep themselves isolated from the 
neighboring tribes, and who never leave the 
country, though a love of the soil is any- 
thing but a characteristic of the few as he 
has emerged from the centuries of persecu- 
tion. The Hebrews who took possession of 
the land flowing with milk and honey, how- 
ever, were a pastoral and agricultural people; 
and these alleged Kafir representatives of 
the race exhibit, therefore, the original type. 
et 

ACCURATE hearing is even a rarer attain- 
ment than accurate speaking. The element 
of self enters into our hearing, and shapes or 
colors that to which we listen. If we are 
prejudiced for or against a speaker, we are 
likely to impart, unconsciously and without 
intention, the tinge of our prejudice into his 
words and tone as he expresses himself in 
Cur hearing. It is difficult for us to catch a 
speaker’s spirit, or to receive the form of his 
words, when he is wholly unlike ourselves, 
or when we are more strongly prepossessed 
in his favor than the ordinary hearer. This 
itis that accounts for much misrepresenta- 
tion of the speech of others. There may be 
no intention of falsehood when a hearer de- 
clares that a minister said in asermon what 
the minister never said or thought. If we 
cannot be accurate hearers ourselves, we can 
at least bear in mind the truth that others 
are as liable as we are to report statements 
that were never made, when we are sur- 
prised at what a hearer says he heard a min- 
ister say in his pulpit in a different spirit or 
line of thought from what we supposed was 
his. —.S, S. Zimes. 
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SEE LIBERTY THIS WEEK FOR 

“A DEGENERATE’S VIEW OF NORDAU,” 
Written ESPECIALLY FOR ITS COLUMNS 
BY G. BERNARD SHAW. 


Author of ‘*Arms and the Man,” and ‘‘The 
Quintessence of Ibsenism,’’ editor of the 
Fabian Essays, and dramatic critic of the 
London ‘‘Saturday Review.’’ The most 
elaborate, searching, and brilliant review 
of Nordau’s ‘‘Degeneration’’ that has ap- 
peared. Fills 25 columns of Liberty, a fort- 
nightly journal of Anarchism, which Mr. 
Shaw once described as ‘‘a lively paper in 


which the usual proportions of a half-penny- 


worth of discussion to an intolerable deal of 
sold by 


balderdash are reversed.’’ Not 
dealers. Per copy, 8 cents; per year, $2. 
Stamps taken, Address: 


Publisher of Liberty, Box 1312, New 
York. 
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Look Out for imitations of Dobbins 
Electric Soap. There are lots of adulterated 
soaps not worthy of a trade mark of their 
own. See that every wrapper has Dobbins 
on it. Take no other. 
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Announcements 


The Fraternity of Liberal Rell- 
gious Societies in Chicago. 


ALL SOULS CHURCH, corner Oakwood 
Boulevard and Langley avenue. Jenkin 
Lloyd Jones, Minister. 

CHURCH OF THE MESSIAH (Unitarian), 


corner of Michigan avenue and 23d street, 
W. W. Fenn, Minister. 


CHURCH OF THE REDEEMER (Universalist), 


corner of Warren avenue and Robey street, 
M. H. Harris, Minister. 


ETHICAL CULTURE SOCIETY, Grand O 
House, Clark street, near Randolph. M. 
Mangasarian, Minister. 


FRIENDS’ SOCIETY, second floor of the 
Atheneum Building, 18 Van Buren street. 
Jonathan W. Plummer, Minister. 


INDEPENDENT LIBERAL CHURCH, Mar- 
tine’s Academy, 333 Hampden Court, Lake 
View, T. G. Milsted, Minister. 


K. A. M. CONGREGATION (Jewish), Indiana 
avenue and 33d street. Isaac S. Moses, 
Minister. 


OAK PARK UNITY CHURCH (Universalist), 
R. F. Johonnot, Minister. 


PEOPLE’s CHURCH (Independent), McVick- 
er’s Theater, Madison street, near State. H. 
W. Thomas, Minister. 


RYDER CHAPEL (Universalist), Sheridan 
avenue, Woodlawn. John S, Cantwell, Min- 
ister. 


ST. PAUL’s CHURCH (Universalist), Prairie 
avenue and 28th street. A. J. Canfield, 
Minister. 


SINAI CONGREGATION (Jewish), Indiana 
avenue and 2Ist street. E.G. Hirsch, Min- 
ister. 


STEWART AVENUE UNIVERSALIST CHURCH, 
Stewart avenue and 6Sthstreet. R. A. White, 
Minister. 


THIRD UNITARIAN CHURCH, corner of 
Monroe and Laflin streets, J. Vila Blake, 
Minister. 


Unity CHuRCH (Unitarian), corner of 
Dearborn avenue and Walton place. Rev. 
B. R. Bulkeley, Minister. 


ZION CONGREGATION (Jewish), corner 
Washington Boulevard and Union Park. 
Joseph Stolz, Minister. 


—_—_—_—=»-——__ 
AT ALL SOULS CHURCH Dr. M. A. New- 
mann will speak at If A.M. on ‘‘A Lesson 
from the Merchant of Venice.’’ 


(Uticura 


WORKS 


Wonders 


in curing torturing, disfiguring, hu- 
miliating humours of the Skin, 
Scalp, and Blood when all else fails. 


Bold throughout the world. British Depot: F. New- 
BERY & Sons, 1, King Edward-st., London. Porrer 
Dave axp CuEM. Corpr., Bole Props., Boston, U. 8. A. 


DYSPEPSIA 


and “and how to lose it.” Our bookle will 
interest you—if you're a dyspeptic. Mailed free 
for the asking. 


WEART & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Qne Upward Look Each 
Day. 
POEMS OF FAITH AND HOPE, 


SELECTED by J. T. SUNDERLAND. 


A Boston minister writes: “Your ‘VU 
ward L@ok’ book is beautiful. We are 
buying by the dozen, and giving it 

here it will do good.” 

One of our best known authors writes 
us: “Your collection of poems, ‘One 
Upward Look Each Day,’ is a wonder- 
fully good collection. It is surprising 
that so many excellent poems can be 
comprised in so small a compass and 
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